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Since Last We Met 


The chart showing the organization of 
the Federal Government that was en- 
closed in September Scuoot Lire was 
furnished through the courtesy of the 
National Executive Council. 


— *& —— 


Due to the F.E.R.A. emergency edu- 
cation program, there will be twice as 
many adults entering classrooms this fall 
as there are college students. 


—_—_—— *- ——— 


Dr. Zook, former United States Com- 
missioner of Education, much refreshed 
from 2 months’ vacation in Europe, has 
begun his work as Director of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


— -— fy -—— 


A visiting textbook salesman reports 
his company working day and night 
shifts. Orders are up about 20 percent. 


Suggested continuities for six local school- 
sponsored broadcasts up to and including 
American Education Week have been sent 
to school superintendents in 300 radio- 
station cities. It was Department of 
Superintendence President Oberholtzer’s 
idea. The Office of Education cooper- 
ated. 


—_—_ *& ——_- 


This came from a rural school teacher: 
‘With 43 pupils, there was not a foot of 
usable blackboard, not a shade, picture, 
musical instrument, mimeograph, or any 
playground equipment. In fact, the 
pupils’ desks and the 43 mites of eager 
humanity and a teacher is what com- 
prised the school.” 


~——- fk -—— 


Measurement Today notes on new de- 
velopments in the testing field by Dr. 
David Segel will appear regularly in 
ScHoou Lire. See page 45. 


——*-——_- 


Time (Sept. 17) and the New York 
Times (Sept. 16) both carried excellent 
articles on the emergency educational 
program for the coming year. 


How last summer’s drought is now 
affecting education appears in collected 
reports of State superintendents and other 
school leaders, just issued by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 














“Skipper” Allen 





R. CHARLES R. ALLEN, famil- 

iarly known to his intimate 

friends as ‘‘Skipper’”’ Allen, was 
born in New Bedford, Mass., August 6, 
1862. At the early age of 2 years he 
arrived in the city of Washington to visit 
his father then in command of Fort 
Bunker Hill, one of the forts surrounding 
the capital city during the Civil War. 

His early education was received at 
Friends Academy and High School, 
New Bedford, Mass. He graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology in 
1885, with a degree of B.S. He took 
postgraduate work at Johns Hopkins in 
'893, and received his M.A. degree at 
Harvard in 1903. In 1927 he was granted 
an honorary degree of doctor of science 
in industrial education by the Stout 
Institute, Menominee, Wis. 

Dr. Paul H. Hanus, of Harvard, says: 
‘Allen began by being a pioneer in the 


field of vocational education; he has 
become an outstanding leader in that 
field. Both by his writings and by his 


practical guidance of workers in voca- 
tional education and in vocational activ- 
ity he has rendered inestimable service 
to the cause to which he has devoted him- 
self, and so to the Nation. His untiring 
industry and his quietly aggressive ad- 
voeacy of policies and practices that his 
common sense and his uncommon sense 
judged to be sound have placed us all 
under lasting obligations to him.” 

Allen’s actual experience in educational! 
work began at.the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology as assistant to Pro- 
fessor Gibbs. Later, at New Bedford, he 
taught in the high school, in evening 
schools, and was then appointed director 
of the New Bedford Independent Indus- 
trial School. 
State supervisor of trade and industrial 
education Massachusetts. 
the World War he was assistant super- 
intendent of training for the Emergency 


Subsequently, he was made 


for During 


Fleet Corporation, and since November 
1918 he has been almost continuously a 
member of the staff of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education and the Federal 
Office of Education. 

On August 31 Dr. Allen 
from the staff of the Vocational Division 


was retired 
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* A TRIBUTE to a Pioneer in Vocational Education 


Upon His Retirement—By J. C. Wright, Assistant Com- 


missioner for Vocational Education 





of the Office of Education where he had 


served for educational 
this 


occasion that we review the qualities of 


many vears as 


consultant. It is appropriate on 
leadership which have caused him to be 
so universally known and appreciated by 
members of the educational profession— 
especially those in the field of vocational 


education. 


Student and teacher 


For threescore years and ten Allen has 
possessed an inquiring mind in the field 
of human activities. His New England 
Yankee conservatism is perhaps respon- 
leaning toward 


sible for his practical 


subject matter as a student. However, 


those who know him best have frequently 


underlying knowledge of 


discovered an 





The Skipper, Dr. Charles R. Allen. 


the classics and 
beyond the grasp of the average student. 

Professionally, Charles R. Allen is first 
of all a teacher. He possesses a working 
command of all the skills the 
teacher needs to impart instruction and 
training to his pupils and, in addition, 
which 


history extending far 


which 


‘that something” has made him 
eager and willing to help others along the 
pathway of life. The successful teacher 


cannot terminate his unfinished labors 
with his pupil at the close of the class- 
room period and then resume them the 
Allen is not that kind of 


wanting 


following day. 
a teacher. Inquiring pupils 
additional help have always found him, 
even in the later years of his life, ready 
to give up his leisure time in afternoons 
and evenings, even into the small hours 
of the morning, in order that he and those 
who had come to him for help might have 
a clear understanding. 

Many teachers have failed by being 
unable to separate the whole into its 
several parts, and to present these parts 
one by one to their pupils. To Allen not 
only was “omnia Gallia in 
divisa est’’, but even these three parts 


partes tres 
were in turn capable of being subdivided 
into more elementary units for the pur- 
part in the 
program or its influence upon the problem 


pose of evaluating each 
to be solved. Truly, if job analysis was 
not Allen, it at 


developed by him as an educational tool 


invented by least was 
and applied to the training of teachers in 
trade and industrial education, and to the 


Improvement of foremen in industry. 


Philosopher and critic 
Allen has always been a pioneer in voca- 
tional education, and every pioneer must 
have a philosophy which guides and 
directs his steps in his pioneering efforts. 
Like other philosophers and pioneers he 
the 


who came after 


has hewn new trails in uncharted 


fields for those him to 
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follow, and thus to make their dreams 
come true. 

A consultant 
He must 


analyst. 


judicial 
He must 
He must have an apper- 
which to evaluate facts 


must have a 


mind. be unselfish. 
be an 
ceptive base by 
and eliminate unessential information. 
All these are qualities which Allen pos- 
If after 


than 20 years’ acquaintance with him I 


sesses in a high degree. 


more 
were to designate his weakness, I would 
say that it is his tendency too often to 
the 
interests, his personal pleasure, 


erase from picture his personal 
and the 
chance for personal profit from the many 
opportunities which have come to him in 
a professional consulting capacity. 


We hope 


Few of us like to be criticized 


our efforts will be accepted and the 
Biblical commendation, ‘‘Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant”’, pro- 


We like to know that 
our conclusions have been evaluated by a 
critical mind so that if they are not justi- 


nounced upon us. 


fied we may correct any errors in 


The job of being a critic is 


our 


thinking. 


not an easy one since it involves not only 
the ability to evaluate but even to a 
greater degree the ability to suggest the 
remedy without offense. Dr. Allen is a 


He has trained himself to 
line of reasoning from 


fearless critic. 
follow a logical 
cause to effect, and he shows patience, 
tact, and human sympathy in offering con- 
structive suggestions to his pupils and 
fellow workers. 


Leader—Author 


Wher- 
his travels his friends 
In the office, 
in the hotel, on the train, in the classroom, 
the 
pause for the purpose of listening to their 


Allen has alwavs been a leader. 
ever he pauses in 
begin to gather round him. 
street, he 


or on is always ready to 


probl ms, giving his viewpoint, and ex- 


changing ideas and comparing experi- 
ences. It is doubtful whether there exists 
today any one person in the educational 


field who possesses more followers among 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators, 
both in educational work and in industry, 
than does Charles R. Allen. 


As an author Allen has attained a 
marked degree of distinction, not so much 
because of the number of books which 
have been issued under his name alone, 


but because of the number of books which 


have been issued with him as a joint 
author, in the writing of which he gener- 
ously shared his philosophy and experi- 
And I must con- 


fess to receiving a major share of such 


ence with his coauthor. 


assistance in publishing four books with 
him. In addition to being an author and 
a coauthor, Allen has also been an inspira- 


tion and consultant to many others who 
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have issued publications under their own 
names with an acknowledgment to 
for his advice and assistance. 


him 


Skipper 


While connected with the shipbuilding 
program during the war Dr. Allen was 
located at the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing and Dry Dock Co.’s yards. He 
worked untiringly and ceaselessly from 
early morning until late at night. He 
applied himself to the task of teacher- 
training so that’we might have more and 
better ships. His pupils came from ship- 
yards all over the country. More than 
88,000 workers in all were trained in this 
program Armistice Day. Allen 
lived with the men, worked with them, 
and endeared himself to all of them. It 
was here that he gained the title of ‘‘Skip- 
per’’—a title of endearment, a title that 
among his friends 
throughout the remaining years as one of 
honor and affection. 


before 


has been continued 


However, Allen has earned the right to 
be called ‘‘Skippef.”’ For many years he 
owned and sailed a yacht on the Atlantic 
Ocean and the waters along the New Eng- 
During the wee small hours 
of the night when surrounded by his close 
friends, he frequently spins, as the old 
sea captains used to do, yarns of the days 
traveled under sail. In later 
years he has owned a more ornate mahog- 
the 
Potomac River, which does not use sails 


land coast. 


when he 


any-constructed cabin cruiser on 
but is propelled by gasoline, and on many 
have heard the “Skipper’”’, 
contempt of the modern 
engine-propelled ship, express the wish 
once more to sniff the salt air and feel the 
deck of his old sail-driven yacht under his 
feet. 

I can make the statement without fear 
of challenge that Charles R. Allen 
friends among his acquaint- 
He can have no enemies because 
he does not make them. Being unselfish, 
being always willing to help the other 
fellow, and being in a position where the 


occask nS I 


voicing his 


pos- 
sesses only 


ances. 


other fellow is usually anxious to receive 
his help, there is no oecasion for other 
than friends among those who know him. 
Allen’s retirement is automatic. It is 
not due to any lack of capacity or physical 
ability on his part to continue to serve the 
cause of vocational education for many 
years to come, nor is it due to any feeling 
upon the part of those with whom he has 
been associated that his services are no 
longer required. He has helped many of 
us to climb to higher levels in our profes- 
but in so doing he has 
always remained in the forefront as a 
student, a teacher, an analyst, a philoso- 
pher, a consultant, a citizen, or a friend. 


sional careers, 








Publications 
* 


THE Federal Office of Education 
nounces the following new publications 
issued and available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, at the 
prices listed: 





an- 


Statistics of State School Systems, 
1931-32, Bulletin 1933 No. 2, Chapter 
1, Price 10 cents. 


This chapter of the Biennial Survey of Education 
in the United States: 1930-32, supplies interesting 
information such as average daily enrollments in ele- 
mentary and secondary school revenue 
receipts; comparison of current expenses by States; 
value of school property; school debt; school expen- 
ditures; length of school term; number and sex of 
teachers; income from Federal Government; num- 
ber of school buildings; maintenance costs, etc 


Teachers’ Problems With Exceptional 
Children, Part III, Mentally Retarded 
Children. Pamphlet No. 49, Price 5 


cents. 


schools; 


This 42-page pamphlet, one of a series of three on 
Teachers’ Problems With Exceptional Children, ex- 
plains that 450,000 of the pupils in elementary grades 
are mentally retarded to such a degree that they re- 
quire special education to make the most of their 
possibilities. It asks typical questions teachers ask 
this phase of education, and endeavors to 
supply helpful answers. 


about 


Statistics of High Schools in Larger 
Cities, Pamphlet No. 53, Price 5 cents. 


Reports the numbers of schools, teachers, and pu- 
pils in junior, senior, junior-senior, regular 4-year, and 
vocational or trade schools for cities from 10,000 
population to those of 100,000 population or more. 
Leaflet No. 22, 


Guidance 
Price 5 cents. 


Optometry, 


One of a series of Office of Education guidance 
leaflets on college counseling and advising for the 
professions. This leaflet discusses optometry as a 


career, the development of the study, training, 
student expenses, and schools offering optometry 


training. 


Institutions of Higher Education in Nor- 
way, Bulletin 1934, No. 2, Price 10 cents. 


The Office of Education division of foreign school 


systems has produced this publication. Students 


of comparative education, college and university 
authorities, and others will find it worthy of their 
attention. 


Bibliographies 
Good References on Language Handicaps 


of Non-English Speaking Children, No. 
23. Free from Office of Education. 


Transportation of 
No. 24. 


Good References on 
Pupils at Public 
Free from Office of Education. 


Expense, 
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Aid For Federal Aid Debaters 





UNDREDS of 
sources of this 
year’s national high-school de- 

bate subject have reached the Federal 
Office of Education in recent weeks. To 
help high-school debaters and debate 
coaches in their search for published 
information, the Office of Education has 
had this list of helps prepared. The 
debate subject this year in high schools 
and junior colleges is: Resolved That the 
Federal Government should adopt the 
policy of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunity throughout the Nation by means 
of annual grants to the several States 
for public elementary and 
education. 

The September issue of Scnoot Lire 
listed 18 references for use of Federal 
aid to education debaters. Twenty-four 
additional sources of information on 
the debate subject are: 

Hill, David Spence. Federal aid to higher 
education. Jn his Control of tax-sup- 
ported higher education in the United 
States. New York city, Carnegie foun- 


information on 


secondary 


dation for the advancement of teaching, 
1934. p. 385 p. 


No page references are given as numerous sections 
contain valuable information. Consult the index 
under subject: Acts of Congress; Department of 
education Emergency relief; Federal control; Land- 
grant colleges; Land grants; National advisory com- 
mittee on education; Participation in education; 


ete. 
Joint commission on the emergency in 
education. Federal government and 
education. Jn National conference on 


the financing of education. Report. 
1933. p. 75-78. D.C.; 


Nationa] education association, 1933. 


Washington, 


Summary of the above in the Elementary school 
journal, 34: 81-83, October 1933. 


Kalbach, Lewis A. Education bills before 
Congress. In Scuoou Lire, published 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion each month during the school year. 
($1 per year—10 issues.) 

Summarizes the legislation affecting schools pre- 
sented in the House and Senate during the month, 
with a brief introduction describing the important 
bills. 


Keesecker, W. W. 


providing Federal subsidies for educa- 


Digest of legislation 


tion. Washington, United States Gov- 
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requests for 


* MARTHA R. McCABE of the Office of Education 
Library Prepares Bibliography on Federal Aid to Edu- 


cation, National High School Debate Subject 





1930. 52 p. 
Bulletin, 


ernment printing office, 

Office of education. 
1930, no. 8. Price 10 cents.) 

Bibliography: p. 42-52. 

Keith, John A. H. 
to education. 
December 1926. 

Gives ashort historical sketch of what the Federal 
government has done for education, and from this 
approach, formulates the results of such aid. 

Kent, R. A. 
aid to education. School and society, 
40: 337-44, September 15, 1934. 

Presents a survey of facts as to what Federal aid 
has done for education, and what it is now doing; 
emphasizes the factual aspects and not the contro- 


U.S. 


Results of Federal aid 


Social forces, 305-14, 


The implications of Federal 


versial side of the question. 


Lischka, Charles N. Federalizing educa- 
tion. National Catholic welfare con- 
ference review, 12: 23-24, June 1930. 


Enumerates some of the common arguments used 


for and against Federal participation in genera] 
education. 

Mort, Paul R. The National govern- 
ment must take part in financing 


Nation’s schools,1 3: 20- 
1934. 


States that Federal support for public education 


education. 
22, January 


is inevitable as proven by the National survey of 
school finance findings. Analyzes the situation in 


32 States. 

National support for our public 
Progressive education, 10: 
141-43, December 1933. 

Gives the reasons why it has been so difficult to 
education throughout the country; and 
he thinks Federal emergency aid is 


schools. 


finance 
shows why 
essential at this time 

Macdonald, 
the States. 
supplement, 17 
1928. 


Austin F. Federal aid to 
National municipal review, 


619-24, 651, October 


Gives history of Federal aid from the Weeks Act 
in 1911 on, with amounts in different years to the 
several States. 
National advisory committee on educa- 

tion. Federal relations to education. 
Report... Part I. Committee findings 
and recommendations. Part II. Basic 


facts. Washington, D.C., The Com- 
mittee, 744 Jackson Place, 1931. 2 v. 

Part I presents the general educational situation 
in the Federal Government, its responsibilities, 
relation to education in the States, the issues, general 
policies, governmental organization, etc. Part II, 
prepared by D. 8. Hilland W. A. Fisher, shows the 
educational situation as to its legal and historical 
development, education in the States and in special 
fields and with indigenous peoples, the Federal 
mechanisms for education, etc 


National Education Association. Depart- 
ment of superintendence. Official re- 
port, 1934. Washington, D.C., The 
Association, 1934. 

Contains material, by several educators, concern- 


ing Federal aid to education. 


National education association. Research 


division. Emergency Federal aid for 
review of the 
DC. The Association, 


education; a evidence. 
Washington, 
1934. 16 p. 
Shows the economic background of the school 
emergency, the conditions in the public schools in 
1933-34, and the educational load for 1934-35, with 
the outlook for school revenue. Valuable tables 


Norton, John K. The 
States to support education. 


the 
Teachers 


New 


ability of 


college, Columbia 
York city. 

General treatment of the question, with list of 
additional references. 


university, 


Reisner, Edward H. Antecedents of the 


Federal acts concerning education. 
Educational record, 11: 196-207, July 
1930. 


General information. 

Russell, William F. 

or bane. Teachers college record, 35: 
541-52, April 1934. 


In favor of the program for Federal emergency 


Federal aid—boon 


aid to schools agreed upon, the six-point program, 
with emphasis on the third step, the ‘‘advanced 


step.”’ 

Should Federal funds be spent for educa- 
tion? 
Congressional digest, 
ruary 1934. 


Senator George opens the fight. 
13: 35-54, Feb- 


[Continued on page 31) 
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Mashie, 


Bobby Jones, who Uses a Hoe Instead of a 


Tells Legislators about Vocational 


Education for Farm Boys 


A Schoolboy Spoke 


FUTURE farmers are versatile. 
They can plow a straight fur- 
row, plant corn, cooperate in 
forming an association for mar- 
keting their 
lead an F.F. 


ciation meeting—yes, even tes- 


farm produce, 


A. chapter or asso- 


tify before a congressional committee. 
One of them—seventeen-year-old Bobby 
Jones—did just that recently. As presi- 


dent of the 80,000-member Future Farm- 
ers of America, composed of boys studying 
the United 
States, he appeared before the Committee 


vocational agriculture’ in 
on Education of the House of Represen- 
tatives. He for them the 
program of vocational agriculture set up 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. And when 
finished 


plied him with questions. 


reviewed 


he had committee members 
To show what 
a good job he did in testifying for voca- 
Lire 


reproduces excerpts from his testimony: 


tional agriculture, ScHooLu here 


The Ch nan. From your experience with your 
organization and the workings of this vocational 
do you find that the movement is back to the 
fart raway from it back to the cities? 
\/ Jones. The movement is back to the farm 
he Chairman. Is that a marked movement at the 
resent time? You would know about that, wouldn't 


u would know the feelings of the boys of your 
u found them through experience in your 


ol tior Is the movement today back to the 


> 


farm or away from it to the city’ 


VV Jones. It is back to the farm 


The Chairman. In any great degree? 


M Jones. Yes, it is. The farmer is realizing, I 
think rough vocational agriculture and through his 
leadership in Future Farmer work that the basic 
i try is agriculture 

Vr. Elizey. Would you mind telling this committee 

e of the few practical lessons you are taught in your 
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\Jr. Jones. Well, the instructor gives valuable infor- 
mation as to livestock, for example, how to feed them 
correctly a balanced ration, as to marketing crops, and 
in using the best fertilizer and scientific methods that 
ire possible. 

Mr Carter. You said before a boy could get the third 
degree, or to the third level he would have to select a 
project and realize a certain amount of money on it, 
$200. 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Carter. What did you choose for your project? 

Mr. Jones. The first project I chose was a swine 
project, and then later I did a potato project, and a 
corn project, and a sheep project. 

Mr. Carter. In those projects did you keep a complete 
account of them? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Carter 
production? 


Of every item spent and the cost of 

Mr. Jones. In a detailed account. 

Mr. Carter. Showing the profit or loss, as the case 
might be? 

Mr. Jones. Yes 

Mr. Carter. It 
knowledge? 

Mr. Jones. Yes 

Mr. Carter. The other farmers have not been trained 
that way—do not keep such books ordinarily? 

Mr. Jones. Not ordinarily, but there are a few that 
are. 

Mr. Bailey. When did you start your first project? 

Mr. Jones. I started my first project in the fall of 


1929. 


teaches you practical bookkeeping 


Mr. Deen. How have your results run as far as profits 
and losses are concerned from 1929? 

Vir. Jones. The results have been favorable. 

Mr. Deen. Have your profits decreased or increased? 

Mr. Jones. They have increased. 

Mr. Deen. They have increased? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Carter. You went to the high school in town that 
is about 2 miles from your home, I suppose? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Mr. Carter. I was wondering whether any of the boys 
that lived directly in the town become interested in this 
work? 

Mr. Jones. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Carter. And establish projects, perhaps? 

Mr. Jones. In our local chapter this year at present 
the boys who live in town have become so interested 


and Congressmen Listened 


in it they have gotten a plot of ground to raise potatoes 
and also livestock. All the boys live in town and carry 
on their project and are very much interested in the 
organization. 

The Chairman. Do you regard the running of a farm 
as a difficult proposition? 

Mr. Jones. Well, it is a difficult proposition if you 
are not trained for it. 

The Chairman. What is there in the running of a 
farm that a practical farmer would be unable to teach 
you, that you would be able to learn in a vocational 
training school? 

Mr. Jones. I think the main issue is that you learn 
cooperation and organization. In my mind, those are 
the three big things of today—education, cooperation, 
and organization. 

The Chairman. What education would you get in the 
improved raising of hogs, for example? Is there any 
great difference between the method of raising hogs 
today from that which was followed, say, 100 years ago 
or 50 years ago? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, indeed. There have been experi- 
ments carried on through experiment stations that 
found out the balanced rations for livestock, and the 
best methods of raising stock and crops that the older 
farmer would have had no knowledge of at all. 

Mr. Fletcher. Do you think the farmer today has 
much chance of surviving economically without train- 
ing? 

Mr. Jones. No; I frankly do not 

The Chairman. Do you have in 
schools much practical work of the farmer as a part of 


these vocational 
the school work? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

The Chairman. What is that? What is the work 
that you will be called upon to do as part of your voca- 
tional training? 

Mr. Jones. You must carry on your own project 
That is definitely stated in the rules of our organization, 
with this provision: The program is supervised by your 
teacher, but you carry on the manual work and all of 
the labor that is connected with your project. 

The Chairman. In other words, as regards your hog 
program just as in farming, you carried it out under 
supervision and did the practical work? 

Vr. Jones. Yes 

Mr. Bailey 
zation”? 


Under the school or under the organi- 


[Continued on page 33] 
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What’s Ahead for Higher Education 





HE school year 1934-35 will be 

a period of their 

among institutions of higher edu- 
cation, to judge from reports just sum- 
marized in the Office of Education.! Few 
great increases or decreases in funds are 
expected from the year before. Teaching 
staffs and their salaries will remain prac- 
tically stationary. Tuition will 
undergo very little revision. 


holding own 


rates 


This is the third year for which this 
survey has been made. For 1932-33 a 
slight decrease in receipts and expendi- 
tures was predicted on the basis of reports 
from 268 schools. For 1933-34, reports 
from 348 schools another 
crease, somewhat heavier than that antic- 
the 


indicated de- 


ipated by the schools reporting for 


previous year. For 1934-35 reports from 


504 institutions indicate a change of less 
than 1 percent in either receipts or ex- 
(See table 1. 


Under date of June 25, 


penditures. 
1934, approxi- 
mately 950 institutions of higher educa- 
- tion (not including junior colleges) were 
asked for a statement of their financial 
operations for 1933-34 and their antic- 
1934-35. 
questions were also asked regarding in- 


ipated operations for Some 
debtedness, number and salaries of staff 
members, and other matters of a financial 
nature. 

Up to August 31 replies had been re- 
ceived from 505 institutions, representing 
every State and Alaska. Those in 
tinental United States included 366 uni- 
versities and colleges (93 publicly con- 


con- 


trolled and 273 under private control) and 
138 teacher-training institutions. Forty- 
two of these schools are for Negroes only. 

In 18 percent of the schools reporting, 
the 1934-35 revenues for educational and 
general and for capital purposes are ex- 
pected to vary less than 1 percent from 
their 1933-34 total. 


schools this variation will be less than 10 


In 77 percent of the 


percent. Great increases and decreases 
are expected to be rare. Among the 
white schools a median decrease of 0.4 





! The Economic Outlook in Higher Education for 
1934-35, U.S. Office of Education, Pamphlet No. 58 
(In Press.) 
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* HENRY G. BADGER, Education Statistician, Reports 


the Economic Outlook for 504 Colleges and Universities 


this Year Based on Office of 


Education Survey 





percent is expected; among Negro schools 
an increase of 1.0 percent is anticipated. 
In all 


reporting, expenditures for current educa- 


about one-fourth of schools 
tional and general purposes will run with- 
in 1 percent of their amount for 1933-34. 


About one third of the entire group expect 


A little more than one-fifth 
of them plan to reduce from 1 to 10 per- 


10 percent. 
cent. Among the white schools the me- 
dian change expected is an increase of 0.8 
percent; among the Negro schools a me- 
dian increase of 1.0 percent is anticipated. 


Receipts for educational and general 

















to increase their expenditures from 1 to and for capital purposes will on the whol 
TABLE 1 Percents of anticipated change, 1, Educational and general current and 
capital receipts, and II, Educational and general expenditures, 1933-34 to 1934-35, 
and 1929-30 to 1934-35, institutions of higher education 
Institutions attended by white institutions for Neeroe 
Pub- Pri- | Pub- | Pri- | | ates 
Item — — Teacher| a. a — Teacher| Nesve tion 
trolled | trolled ny oil insti- | trolled | trolled a | ins —— 
univer-univer-) i+. | tutions univer-univer-| 4)... | tut 
sities sities report- sities Sities | } report 
and | and sons ing and and “ons 
colleges colleges colleges colleges 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
I. 1933-34 to 1934-35 
Receipts urrent and | 
capual | | } 
Number of institu- | | 
tions reporting 79 210 116 405 9 | 23 6 5 443 
Median percent of | 
change —(0). 6 =. 2 —(0. 4 —(). 4 +0. 7 1) ) 0.3 
Expenditures [current | 
only } 
Number of institu- | 
tions reporting 74 175 94 343 5 16 3 24 67 
Median percent of | | 
change +2] +0.7 +0. 6 EE cencnest “SAO To. cnce 0 0.8 
II. 1929-30 to 1934 | 
Receipts [current and } 
capita | 
Number of institu 
tions reporting 7¢ 190 107 373 6 16 2 100 
Median percent of | 
change 33. 8 25. 2 34.3 | —30.7 ona--] ~20.3 4,2 0.3 
Expenditures [current 
only } | 
Number of institu- | 
tions reporting 70 | 159 SS 317 | 3 1] 4 
Median percent of 
change 10. 7 3. 1 19.4 10.5 ~2. 1 6.6 10.2 
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be 30.3 percent less in 1934-35 than they 
1929-30. One ten 
expects an increase of 40 percent or more; 


were in school in 
1 in 25 will have less than half as much 
1934-35 as it had 5 
median decrease will be heavier 


to spend in 
ago. The 


white schools 


years 


than those 


among 


for Negroes. 


among 


Expenditures for current educational 
and general purposes will run about 10 
1934 1929-30. 
The cut will be a little deeper among white 
than for 


Among the white schools the axe will fall 


percent less in 35 than in 


schools those Negroes. 


among 
most heavily on teacher-training schools 
and inflict the least burden on privately 
controlled universities and colleges. 

An increase of two 
thirds of 1 


See table 2. 


approximately 


percent in staff is planned. 
Few changes in salary for 


The 


median change for all institutions has not 


members are in_ prospect. 


been calculated, but can readily be guessed 


abrogated entirely or alleviated by partial 
of the 


however, 


decreases. In other 
the effect 
that vacancies are being filled at lower 
thereby 


restoration 
schools, word is to 
reducing the general 
scale of salaries somewhat. The general 
among both white and Negro 
the 
present staff with practically no change 
in numbers or compensation. 

An encouraging feature is the prospect 
that will have 
interest to pay on account of old indebted- 
From June 1932 to 
June 1933 a decrease of 1.7 percent in 
indebtedness was reported by 147 insti- 
tutions; for the year 1933-34 a net de- 
crease of 4.5 percent is reported by 243 
institutions. A reduction from $80,933,- 
703 in 1933 to $77,214,960, in 1934, or 
4.6 percent, is reported by 221 institutions 
attended by white 


salaries, 


tendency 


schools is, nevertheless, to retain 


higher education less 


ness than it has had. 


persons; 22 Negro 
increased their indebtedness 


1933 to $499,332 in 


institutions 


from $458,414 in 





from the fact that the medians for the 1934, an increase of 8.9 percent. 
several grades of staff members and for Ee i 
: Aid for Federal Aid Debaters 
the several types ol schools range from 
le than 1 percent increase to less than [Continued from page 28] 
| percent decrease. In a few instances One of the authors of the George-Ellzey bill 
where more money is expected to be speaks affirmatively on the subject of emergency aid 
» . for e« -atio 
available for educational and general for education 
purposes increases are planned by pro- Swift, Fletcher H. Federal aid to public 
notion from one rank to another without schools... Washington, United States 
affecting the standard salary for either Government printing office, 1923. 47 p. 
grad In some schools salary reductions U.S. Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 
ffect up to 1934 have been either 1922, no. 47 
TABLE 2 Total number of staff member s, anestitutions of h ighe r education, 
1933-34 a nd 193 4 35 
Number on staff Changes 
| : , Number 
n . , oi schools 
1933-34 1934-35 | Number | Percent 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
—— — aol 
Publicly controlled universities and colleges 7 14, 589 14, 723 +134 +0. 9 
Privately controlled universities and colleges 213 12, 068 12, 143 +75 +.6 
leacher training institutions 118 5, 841 5, 842 +1 
tal, white institutions_. 106 32,498 | 32,708 +210 | +.6 
Publicly controlled universities and colleges 7 414 411 —S | —.7 
Privately controlled universities and colleges 18 657 674 +17 | +2.6 
Teacher training institutions 4 137 143 +6 | +44 
Total, Negro institutions-_- 34 1,208 | 1,228 20 | 1.7 
\ nstitutions reporting 
Publicly controlled universities and colleges s4 15,003 | 15, 134 +131 +.9 
Privately controlled universities and colleges 231 12, 725 12, 817 +92 7 
reacher-training institutions 125 5,978 | 5,985 | +7 rT. § 
Grand total 440 33, 706 33, 936 +230 7 
N ble 
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Useful as an approach to a study of the question 
today. Presents material on recent tendencies in 
Federal aid to public schools, Federal land-grants, 
monetary aids of the past, and the results of Federal 
grant showing estimated value, mismanagement and 
beneficent effects upon establishment of free 
schools, and Federal subventions. 


loss, 


Federal and State policies in public-school 
finance in the United States... Bos- 
New York, Ginn & Co., 1931. 
472 vb. illus., maps, diagrs. 
In three parts: 1, Federal aid to public schools; 
2, State policies in public school finance; 3, Typical 
State systems of school support. 


ton, 


Taylor, Henry C. The advisability of 
Federal-aid acts. State government, 
4: 304, October 1931. 


Affirmative material, stated briefly. 


United States. 


mittee on 


Com- 


emer- 


House. 
Federal 
Hearings... 


Congress. 
education. 

gency aid to education. 
Seventy-third Congress, second session, 
on House bills providing for Federal 
Febru- 


Washing- 


emergency relief for education. 
26—March 1, 1934.... 
ton, United States Government printing 
office, 1934. 249 p. 


John J. Douglass was chairman of the committee 


ary 


tables. 


“It is the opinion of the committee that it was es- 
tablished beyond doubt that an emergency does 
exist in education and that Federal aid is necessary 
for the coming fiscal year if the schools of this country 
are to remain open and if the children are to be given 
the instruction to which they are entitled.”’ 


— —— — Federal emergency aid to 


education... Report to accompany 


H.R. 9544. May 10,1934... Wash- 
ington, United States Government 
printing office, 1934. 11 p._ tables. 


Refers to the hearings of the committee on Feb- 
ruary 26-March 1, 1934, and to the committee’s 
favorable opinion as to educational needs; gives the 
statements of Commissioner Zook, of the Office of 
education, concerning Federal aid to the States for 
education. 


Watkins, Isabel. 


tion. 


Federal aid for educa- 
An outline and collation of ma- 
terial for the South Carolina high-school 
debating league. Columbia, Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, 1924. 130 p. 
Bulletin of the University of South 
Carolina, no. 135, Jan. 1, 1924) 


The general subject of Federal aid treated, not 
emergency aid. 


What others have to say about Federal 
subsidies; symposium. Nation’sschools, 
13: 34-35; 36-37; 38; 16; 22; January- 
May 1934. 

Opinions given by educators on both sides of the 
question, supported by their reasons for such opin- 
10ns. 


Zook, George F. Federal aid to educa- 
tion. School and society, 40: 41-48, 
July 14, 1934. 

Presents a few pointed facts concerning the prob- 
lem of Federal aid to education, valuable as coming 
from one who has given intensive study to the situa- 
tion from the inside. 
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To C.C.C. Educational Advisers 





¥*% IT IS the time of 
year when educational 
enterprise of every sort 
takes on new lease of 
life. More formal school 
organizations are at the 
beginning of new terms. 
Improved educational 
plans are being put into 
effect; teachers are con- 





fronting new faces in 


the classroom; new zest is in evidence. 
Nor is this renewed energy limited to edu- 
cational enterprises. The passing of the 
vacation period sees many of our courts 
resuming their full schedule of operations, 
witnesses a seasonal upswing in many 
lines of business, marks the end of exten- 
sive travel for thousands of persons and 
a general settling down to good, hard work. 
Though the C.C.C. educational program 
has operated during the summer months, 
without a vacation period, nevertheless 
we are conscious of a galvanized interest 
in our work as we stand at the beginning 
of the fourth enrollment period. 

Now is our big opportunity. In the 
second enrollment period, you camp ad- 
visers were being appointed and getting 
under way. In the third enrollment pe- 
riod, you had the distraction of heavy 
turnover of enrollees, considerable migra- 
tion of camps to summer locations, and 
the competitive interests of baseball and 
swimming. Moreover, during the un- 
usually dry summer, many of you camp 
advisers saw your educational programs 
necessarily upset by numerous forest fires 

- that took the enrollees from your camps. 
It may be that your camp is not yet fully 
settled down in its winter location; there 
may yet be some forest fires, but in gen- 
eral, we look forward to the winter 
months of the fourth enrollment period 
with a feeling of confidence that we have 
learned how to do this job and that we 
shall now have time and opportunity to 
show what this C.C.C. educational pro- 
gram can actually accomplish. 

On September 10, 11, and 12 we had 
here in Washington a 3-day conference of 
the nine corps area advisers. The first 
item on our program was a 15-minute 
report from each of them on the progress 
of the educational program in his area. 
You will be interested to know that each 
corps area adviser gave an interesting and 
encouraging report of what you have done. 

The corps area advisers in conference 
considered among other things, the means 
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C. S. MARSH, Educational Director, Reports ‘‘ Real 
Progress’’ and Says ‘‘Best Is Yet Ahead”’ in Educational 


Program Affecting a Quarter Million Men 


by which the facilities of colleges and 
schools near C.C.C. camps might be more 
effectively used; the problem of obtaining 
in larger measure study materials that 
will be most practicable for use by en- 
rollees; the demonstrated advantages of 
correspondence study by those enrollees 
whose previous training enables them to 
use such methods, and the increased num- 
ber of educational institutions which are 
making special plans to serve enrollees by 
correspondence; the certification to en- 
rollees of completed units of work so that 
each may present to his employer some 
evidence of the educational training that 
he has received in camp; the speeding up 
of the issuance of supplies and materials 
to companies; the qualities in camp ad- 
visers which have proved to be most 
necessary for success; the fine cooperative 
interest which members of the forestry 
and parks personnel are taking in the 
educational program; the increasing num- 
ber of ’ or tents or other 
quarters which the War Department is 
making available to the camp advisers as 


*“schoolhouses’ 


classrooms. 

It was generally agreed that you camp 
advisers have done a great job in adding 
to your camp libraries enormous numbers 
of books, pamphlets, and magazines which 
the budget could not 


library provide, 





OWARD W. OXLEY is the 
H new Educational Adviser for 

the 92 C.C.C. Camps in the 
Second Corps Area. Married, 
and with headquarters in New 
York City, Mr. Oxley has had a 
wide and varied experience in 
education and in business. 
Among the positions he has held 
are high-school principal in Har- 
din, Mo.; superintendent of 
schools at Jerico Springs; pro- 
fessor at Iowa State College; edu- 
cational adviser to Liberia; direc- 
tor of office training for Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, and invest- 


ment counsellor with Livingston 
& Co., New York City. Mr. 
Oxley succeeds Thomas Nelson 


who resigned to become assistant 
general secretary of the Chicago 
Y.M.C.A. 











but which are necessary to the good of 
the educational program. Obviously, the 
War Department in setting up the camp 
libraries had to take into consideration 
the interests 
needs of the Only a limited 
number of camp library books could, in 
justice, be earmarked for education. 
Therefore, the ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness which you camp advisers have shown 


chiefly recreational and 


enrollees. 


in securing by gift or loan supplementary 
library material that strengthens your 
educational program is greatly to your 
credit. It is your good fortune as educa- 
tional advisers that most camp command- 
ers have delegated to you rather heavy 
responsibility to oversee the operation of 
the camp library and have sought your 
suggestions to make the library more 
There is much yet to be done 
You ought to find out 


usable. 
along that line. 
all that you can about modern library 
practice so that the books and pamphlets 
in your camp library are temptingly dis- 
played to all enrollees. A book in an 
enrollee’s hand is worth more than the 
finest unused shelf of books in the library. 

The conference of corps area advisers 
spent much time the 
effective use of a considerable quantity of 
pamphlet material that will shortly come 
to your camp. When these pamphlets 
arrive see that they are attractively dis- 
played so that enrollees may easily pick 
them up and read them. pam- 
phlets which are being especially written 
for camp use by a staff here in Washing- 


discussing most 


Those 


ton under a grant of money from the 
General Education Board, will surprise 
and delight you by their attractiveness in 
form and by the compelling ways in which 
they present study material. 

My own enthusiasm for the C.C.C. edu- 
sational program is greater thanever. You 
made real progress during the third enroll- 
ment period but the best is yet ahead. 
Forget your past failures. You have not 
before had the chance that is yours in the 
fourth enrollment period to make the 
C.C.C. educational program not only a 
vital educational force in the Nation, but a 
transforming influence in the lives of more 
than a quarter of a million of American men. 
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A Schoolboy Spoke 


[Continued from page 29) 


Mr. Ellzey. He means have you carried on this proj- 

it home or at school? 

Mr. Bailey. No; I mean did you do that by reason 
of the vocational scheme, or the Future Farmers of 
A merica? 

Vr. Jones. Through vocational education. 

Vr. Bailey. I was interested when you said that the 
I portant things were education, cooperation, 

1 organization. What does organization do? 

Vir. Jones. Well, organization works toward closer 
rel nship among the farmers. The farmer has 


been well-knit, closely together, and that is 

ire working toward through our organization 
Mr. Ba W hat 
t to the conduct of his farming operations? 
Mr. Jones. It 


ey good does that do him with 


gives him more confidence in carrying 


vork 
Bailey. More confidence? 
fr. Jones. Through organization 
fr. Bailey. In what way? 
Mr. Jones. Well, he is satisfied by living on the farm, 


rh contacts that he makes through organization. 


Vir. Fletcher. Is there great need in schools such as 
ttend for Latin, higher algebra, and geometry, 
ju may seldom use in real life? 

Vir. Jones. Well, it is a little hard to answer that 

juestion, but I feel that it is coming mere and more 
» the place where the farmer today must have 


r that he can put into practice, and it seems 


hat that would be the correct angle from which 


proach that 
Vir. Fletcher. Do any of the boys in the classes on 
ulture take courses in Latin, algebra, and geom- 
vith any enthusiasm, or do they take them 
ise they have to in order to get a diploma? 
Jones. The last few years they have been get- 
a little bit from compulsory language. I 
w that some of the universities do not require 
lage 
fr. Fletche At the same time, isn’t your school at 
e present time organized more for the purpose of 
eparing a student to go to college than for entering 
fter graduation from high school? 
M Jones. For the boys who want to learn more 
farming, their vocational training, I think, is a 
but you also can go to the agricultural 
‘ nd receive additional help 
Vir. Bailey. Are you preparing to go to college? 
Mr. Jone Yes, lam 
VU B ey. Where? 
J I plan to enter Ohio State University 
B y. In the agricultural department? 
fr. Jones. Yes; in the agricultural department 
f tche Are you planning to devote your life 
ilture? 
fr. J Yes, sir 
Mr. I y. Does your course of study and course of 
w the relation of the farm to the urban 
fr. Je They teach the relationship, that it 
n important part in relation to the urban 
Mr. Elizey. They teach you to understand that the 
of the worker in industry is closely related to 
uccess as farmers? 
Mr. Jones. Yes 
Vr. Fletcher. Mr. Jones comes from an exclusively 
rural district that adjoins mine. He is a neighbor of 
ind I am very proud of him 
Chairman. Yes; he is a very bright boy 
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The Colleges 





OHIO State University.—Five prospective 
freshmen who have asked for permanent 
excuse from the military training require- 
ment on grounds of conscientious objec- 
tion received the following letter in reply: 
(Sept. 7) * * * 

After 2 years of experience in endeavoring to discover 
some plan which would be satisfactory to those asking 
exemption on grounds of ‘‘conscientious objection”’ 
and at the same time compatible with justice and adher- 
ence to the established rule of the board of trustees 
requiring military training, the president's office finds 
it administratively impossible to grant further exemp- 
tions in such cases 

The university regulations relating to military train- 
ing will thus be applied without distinction or dis- 
crimination 

Students 25 years of age, or entering the university 
with 2 years of accepted credit from another institution, 
or certified by the university health service to be physi- 
cally unable to do the work, will be excused as hereto- 
fore under university rules of long standing. 


Ohio State University’s second coopera- 
tive dormitory, ‘‘The Buckeye Club’”’, for 
100 men, will be located on the first floor of 
the men’s gymnasium; the men will take 
their meals at the Ohio “The 
Tower Club” in the stadium accommo- 
dates 184 men. 
provided at a cost of approximately $100 
for the to 
a basis character, 


Union. 


Room and board will be 


school selected 


of 


financial need. 


men 
scholarship, 


year on 


and 


University of Wisconsin.—Early fresh- 
nearly 20 percent 
While more than 1,800 
freshman applications have been received 
it is doubtful if the total enrollment of 
the university will be increased this year. 
-New 


of «Pennsylvania 


man is 


registration 
ahead of last vear. 


Pennsylvania State 
all 
promise to yield an all-time record fresh- 


College. stu- 


dents from parts 
man enrollment; 1,752 high-school gradu- 
ates have applied for admission, 156 more 
than last year. The count of staff person- 
nel shows a net increase of only three new 
members, although more than 50 changes 


have been made since last year. 


State College—A new 
high in enrollments is expected this fall 


Massachusetis 


since the quota for the freshman class has 
been reached and a waiting list formed. 
Demand for admittance of women stu- 
dents continues; the women to men ratio 
is now I| to 3. 

Colorado Woman’s College.-—Announces 
largest enrollment in its history. 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 


lege.—Vacant farm houses in the vicinity 


. 


of the campus are to be used as dormi- 
tories and placed in charge of matrons. 
The tendency 
for students to starve themselves in order 


Homes send canned food. 


to obtain an education has been corrected, 
and many boys are enabled to live normal, 
healthy lives at college. 

University of Texas.—A grid-graph—or 
board by means of which all out-of-town 
football games are reported to university 
This serv- 
ice will be free of charge to students, 


students—has been installed. 
although in other colleges students pay 
from 25 cents to $1.25 per game. 


F.E.R.A. jobs for college students.—Per- 
haps one reason why freshmen enroll- 
ments are not falling off is due to the 
relief funds made available for a program 
of part-time employment for college stu- 
dents during 1934-35. All nonprofit insti- 
tutions of a collegiate or university char- 
acter which desire such aid are included. 
Ohio State’s model method of administer- 
ing the F.E.R.A. program is available in 
outline; 1,120 students so aided will re- 
ceive an average of $15 per month for 
At Pennsylvania State College, 
524 studenls will be aided of whom 262 
be new students; over 400 requests 
for jobs have been received from men; 
Twelve 


percent of the resident student body in 


work. 
will 
demand among women is less. 


each college is eligible for this part-time 
work. Students may be assigned to jobs 
with any publie or other nonprofit-making 
social agency off the campus or on the 
A wide variety of socially useful 
may rendered in the 
community by students. Federal, State, 
and local governmental offices, park de- 
public health departments, 
public schools, public 
recreation centers, adult education cen- 


campus. 


services thus be 


partments, 
publie libraries, 
ters, nursery schools, boys’ and girls’ clubs, 
churches, and other social agencies are 
among those with which cooperation may 
be sought in providing jobs for college 
students. 

On September 6, 1934, the F.E.R.A. 
decided to waive the following require- 
ment—“‘‘ Equitable division between sexes. 
Jobs shall be allocated between boys and 
girls in proportion to the enrollment of 
each in the particular school.’”” This en- 
tire provision is waived. 


Wattrer J. GREENLEAF 
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EXHIBITION 


November 1, 1787: Rid by the way of 


Muddy hole . . . to Alexandria to attend 
a Meeting of the Directors of the Potomac 
Company and the Exhibition of the Boys 
at the Alexandria Academy. 

Thus wrote George Washington in his 
diary. Note the date: November 1, 1787. 

In November 1934, another exhibition 
will be held in Alexandria, Va. 

It will be the one hundred and forty- 
seventh anniversary of the month the 
gray-haired first President of the United 
States sat in the crowded classroom with 
its small-paned windows—the schoolhouse 
is still in use—and heard a handful of 
Alexandria boys speak their pieces. He 
listened with pride because the boys 
most of them from poor families—were 
speaking at the ‘‘exhibition”’ because he, 
George Washington, had initiated and 
financed this school ‘“‘for the children of 
indigent parents’”’. It was the first free 
school in the northern part of Virginia. 

In spirit George Washington will again 
visit the schools of Alexandria this No- 
vember. It will be American Education 
Week, November 5-11, and the schools of 
Alexandria have invited all citizens to an 
“exhibition”’ of their work. 
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In place of a handful of boys there are 
5,000 Alexandria pupils, boys and girls. 
In addition to the small brick building 
with its three classrooms, one above the 
other, there are splendid elementary and 
high school buildings. In addition to 
speeches there will be music by school 
orchestras and bands, displays of art 
work, exhibitions of shop work by boys, 


and sewing by girls. How Washington 


would have enjoyed a luncheon cooked 
and served by home economics students! 

George Washington loved learning and 
books and schools. He believed in wide- 
spread education. Our citizens likewise 
believe in education. Invite them into 
the schools during American Education 
Week. Letthem, like George Washington 
on that November day 147 years ago, 
take pride in an exhibition of the splendid 
work of their schools. 








Our Graduates 





* 


THE GROWTH of education above the 
elementary school grades since 1870 may 
be measured by the rapid increases in the 
number of college baccalaureate and 
secondary school graduates. 

Only 9,371 college graduates were re- 
ported to the Federal Office of Education 
in 1870 while in 1932 there were 138,06; 
baccalaureate degrees reported as given. 
Based on questionnaires returned, it is 
estimated that there will be 140,000 grad- 
uates for the year 1934. This is 112 per 
100,000 for the entire population as com- 
pared with 24 per 100,000 in 1870. Using 
22 years of age as a basis for year of gradu- 
ation nine-tenths of 1 percent of the 22- 
year population received college degrees 
in 1880 while in 1934, 6 percent received 
degrees. 

The number of secondary school grad- 
uates has shown a much greater rate of in- 
crease than college graduates. In 1934, 1 


of every 133 persons in our entire popula- 
tion graduated from secondary school, 
but only lin 2,410 graduated during the 
year 1870. This would indicate that the 
number of secondary school graduates per 
year per unit of population has increased 
18 times in 64 years. College graduates 
during the same period increased nearly 
5 times per unit of population. 

The general result of these statistics 
shows in no unmistakable way that the 
Nation is becoming better educated from 
year to year but even yet only 15.6 per- 
cent of the population 19 years of age and 
over have a secondary school education 
and 3.2 percent of the population 23 
years of age and over have a college educa- 
tion. At present 40 percent of the popu- 
lation of secondary age and 6 percent of 
college age are graduating from their 
respective institutions. 

Davip T. BLose 


Number of College and Secondary School Graduates, 1870-1934, and Number of 
Graduates Still Living 



















College graduates (baccalaureate Secondary school graduates 
Ve ; : : 
Number of graduates Living in 1934 Number Living in 1934 
—_ —————— _————=——_—<4 Of STAad- 
Men Women Total Age Men | Women Total uates Age| Number 
= 4 
1870 7, 591 1, 780 | 9, 371 86 451 | 128 579 | 16,000 | 82 2, 027 
1875 8,342] 2,285] 10,627] 81] 1,210 388 1,598 | 19,707) 77 4, 752 
1880 7, 868 | 2, 485 | 10, 353 76 | 2, 067 739 2, 806 23, 634 72 8, 712 
1885 9,288] 3,349 | 12637| 71| 3,623] 1,445 | 5,068 2468} 67 15, 924 
1890 10, 157 | 4 149 14, 306 66 5,175 | 2, 297 7, 472 3, 731 62 26, OR4 
1895 15, 674 | 6 558 22, 232 61 | 9, 635 | 4, 292 | 13, 927 72, 019 57 19, 221 
1900 17, 220 | &, 104 25, 324 56 | 12, 056 5, 955 18, O11 94, 883 52 71, 261 
1905 19,166} 9,874| 20,040) 51] 14,689] 7,855| 22,544] 119,329] 47 96, 075 
1910 22, 557 11, 621 34, 178 46 | , 555 9, 802 | 28, 357 156, 429 2 133, 133 
1915 26,704 | 15, 349 42, 053 4] 3, 231 13, 563 | 36, 704 239, 728 37 213, 600 
1920 31,980 | 16,642 48, 622 36 | , 178 15, 298 | 44, 476 | 311, 266 32 288, 205 
1925 58,346 | 31, 244 | 89, 590 31 55, 328 29, 726 | 85, 054 527, 737 27 504, O75 
1930 73, 595 | 48, 889 122, 484 26 y 47,899 | 119, 878 | 665, 223 22 653, 424 
1934 84, 439 55, 561 140,000 | 22 , 439 | 55, 561 140, 000 942, 095 18 942, 095 
Total 1, 678, 414 | 929, 856 P 608, 270 1, 391, 553 | 818, 307 |2, 209, 860 |13, 488, 920 12, 254, 994 
| | | 
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Meetings 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION 
D.C., November 16-19 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 15-17 

ARIZONA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Washington, 


ENGINEERS. 


Phoenix, Novem- 


AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES 
October 29-31 
ASSOCIATION OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND UNIVER 


1—Es. Washington, D.C., November 19-21 


IATION OF 


lle, Tenn., 





ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES. New York, 
N.Y., November 1 and 2 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. New 


York, N.Y., October 31 
outs, Inc., Boston, Mass., October 24 


GIRL SC 


Intrnors LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Decatur, October 
November 2 
INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. South Bend, Octo- 
ber 24—26 
INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION Indian- 
, November 14 and 15 


KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Manhattan, October 


MAINE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. Portland, October 
25 and 26 
ITARYLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION Baltimore, Octo- 
ber 2 
TASSACHUSETTS CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
[EACHERS Boston, October 29-31 
[ASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS FEDERATION Boston, 
October 20 
MINNESOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Minneapolis 
€ ber 1-3 
M RI CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
Joseph, October 30-31 
MISSOURI LIBRARY ASSOCIATION Excelsior Springs, 
ber 22-24 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. Kansas 
City, Mo., November 8-10 


Billings, Butte, 


pell, October 25-27 


DUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ls, Kal 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


MONTANA E 
Great Fal 
NATIONAI Cleveland, Ohio, 


ember 19-21. 


NAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
hburg, Va., October 24-26 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL 
ENTS Kansas City, Mo., October 20-26 
NAL COUNCIL OF PARENT EDUCATION. Wash- 
n, D.C., November 1-3. 
NAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. Wash- 


n, D.C., November 20—-December 1 


NEBRASKA STATE ORGANIZATION OF DEANS OF 
WoMEN. Lincoln, October 26 

NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. Lincoln, 
October 24-27 


ASSOCIATION OF SUPERIN- 
Boston, Mass., November 8 and 9 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
TENDENTS 

NeW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. Providence, R.I., November 3 

New JERSEY CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Atlantic City, N.J., November 7-9 


NEW MEXICO EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. Santa Fe, 
October 31-November 3 

New YORK STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. Niagara 
Falls, November 26 and 27. 
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NORFOLK COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. Boston, 
Mass., October 26 

NORTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Fargo, 
N.Dak., November 8-10. 

NORTHERN BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY. West 
Somerville, Mass., October 30. 

PERSONNEL RESEARCH FEDERATION. New York, 
N.Y., November 15-16. 

RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. Provi- 
dence, October 25-27. 

SOUTHERN WOMAN'S EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE New 


York, N.Y., first week in November. 


TEXAS CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS. Cor- 
pus Christi, November 19-22. 
UTAH EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Salt Lake City, 


October 25-27. 
West VIRGINIA STATE EDUCATION 
Parkersburg, October 25-27. 


ASSOCIATION 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. Milwaukee, 
November 1-3. 


MarGaret F. Ryan 


Recent Theses 


A LIST of the most recently received 
doctors’ and masters’ theses in education, 
which may be borrowed from the Library 
of the Office of Education on interlibrary 
loan, follows: 


AXTELL, PauL H. Judicial determinations affecting 
the power to create and alter school districts in the 
United States. Doctor’s, 1933. New York University 


244 p.ms 


The need of adult education in 
Master's, 1934 Boston 


BALLETTI, LINDA M 
a changing civilization 


University. 98 p.ms. 


BALLOU, WILLARD A. A comparative study of the 
State teachers college faculties and liberal arts college 
faculties. Doctor’s, 1933. University of Pennsylvania 
78 p 

Carn, WiLuIAM R. A study of the books read by a 
group of senior high school pupils in their free reading 


time. Master's, 1934. New York University. 48 p.ms 


CLARK, FELTON G 
teacher training programs for Negroes 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The control of State supported 
Doctor's, 1934 
107 p 


EDDLEMAN, JAMESC. The regulation of pupil trans- 


portation in the United States. Doctor's, 1933. Uni- 


versity of Kentucky. &1 p 


FLANAGAN, JOHN C 
Doctor's, 


Factor analysis in the study of 


personality 1934 Harvard University 


140 p.ms 


Hicks, FRANCES R. The mental health of teachers. 
Doctor’s, 1933. George Peabody college for teachers 
36 p 


IcGEL, CaRL S. A local plan of consolidation and the 
percent a local sales tax would raise of the total school 


taxes. Master’s, 1934. University of Kansas. 90 p.ms 


Jeter, Everett V. A survey of Morris County. 
N.J., for purposes of secondary vocational education. 
Doctor’s, 1933. New York University. 132 p.ms. 


Ruts A. Gray 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Educational trends presented in 
1934 yearbooks 


AIDS to Teaching in the Elementary 
School. Thirteenth yearbook, Dept. of 
Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, 1934. p. 117-528. 
(Bulletin of the Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National Edu- 


illus. 


cation Association, vol. xiii, no. 5, June 
1934.) 


$2 


Deals with “aids to teaching’’ in the elementary 
school as means of enriching instruction. It shows the 
important place which effective devices in teaching have 
and also describes the time saving and effective aids 
which should be used and tells where they may be se- 
cured. 


Relational and Functional Thinking in 
Mathematics, 9th yearbook, the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, by 
= New York, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1934. 215 


p. $1.75. 


Hamley. 


Includes chapter on psychology and history of the 
function concept, the function concept and the secondary 
school, the function concept in practice and a course of 
study based on the function concept 


Local school units and pupil 
transportation 


Factors Affecting the Organization of 
School Attendance Units, by R. W. 
Holmstedt. Bloomington, Ind., Indiana 
University, Bureau of Cooperative Re- 
1934. 32 p. (Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, 
vol. 10, no. 3.) 50 cents. 


search, 


Contents: Size of school; Transportation; 
of population; Rural and urban 
school township; The county unit; 


Density 


school units; The 


Summary 


The Regulation of Pupil Transportation 
in the United States, by James C. Eddle- 


man. Lexington, Ky., University of 
Kentucky, 1934. 81 p. (Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, College of 


Education, University of Kentucky, vol. 
6, no. 3.) 50 cents. 


Contents: Status of pupil transportation in the 
United States; Administration of pupil transporta- 
tion; Qualifications and duties of school bus drivers; 
Transportation equipment; Suggested 


regulation of pupil transportation. 


program of 


[Continued on page 39] 
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* American Education on the Ve 


TRAMP, tramp, tramp. For 
132 days and nights they 
would be passing. Four 
abreast, heads up, proud, 
bands playing—A mericans 
going to school—pupils, 
teachers, and students would 
take that long to pass in 
review. 

As American Education 
Week, November 5 to 11, 
approaches, we _ believe 


American educators and pupils will want 
to create in the minds of citizens the 
thrilling picture from a national perspec- 
tive of this great movement. Therefore 
we are reproducing below the broadcast 
of the “‘ Biggest Parade.’’ This broadcast 
was originally given September 12, 1934, 
on the Education in the News program 
conducted by the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion over the National Broadcasting Co.’s 
associated stations in 30 cities. 

You are welcome to make use of this 
script in connection with local celebrations 
of American Education Week. It can be 
adapted for use over local radio stations. 
It may also suggest pessibilities for assem- 
bly programs and for imaginary parades 
of education in your own community or 
State. In making computations, the 
standard infantry rate is 175 men passing 
a given point per minute.—EbITor. 





* 


ANNOUNCER. We bring to you today a 
very unusual feature—the biggest parade 
in the world—the parade of Americans of 
all ages on their way to school. This is 
purely an imaginary parade. We are 
pretending that all the scholars in the 
United States are going to start off the 
school year by marching along famous 


Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington with 


36 


the whole Nation in a reviewing stand in 
front of the White House, to watch them 
go by—pupils and students and teachers. 
And what a parade that would be if it 
really happened! It would make Armi- 
stice Day and Inauguration and Labor 
Day, all rolled into one, look like an 
orphan’s family reunion. Well anyway, 
we want you all to take your places here 
beside us in the reviewing stand and look 
for your sons and daughters, sisters, 
brothers—cousins and nieces and nephews 
as they pass. There! All comfortable? 
All right—introductions are in order. On 
my right is Mr. William Dow Boutwell 
who brings you the program Education 
in the News each week from the Federal 
Office of Education. And on my left, 
his old friend, the Inquiring Citizen. 


[Band music fading in and dimming through] 


Listen! It’s begun! The first band at 
the head of the parade! I can almost see 
them at the corner of the Treasury Build- 
ing, so I’ll turn the microphone over to 
Mr. Boutwell and the Inquiring Citizen 
who will tell you what a parade of Ameri- 
can education would be like. Mr. Bout- 
well! 

BoutwE.Lu. Right here! And my imagi- 
nation is in fine working order. I can see 
that band quite plainly—it’s from the 
University of Illinois. And they’re all 
in brilliant orange and blue! Beautiful, 
isn’t it, Mr. Inquiring Citizen? 
INQUIRING CiTIzEN. Wel-l-l. It sounds 
beautiful but I can’t seem to see anything 
but a microphone and the studio wall. I 
guess my imagination’s all worn out try- 
ing to visualize a way of paying my bills! 
B. Oh, look here now—you’ll spoil the 
whole thing! Try to picture it! A blue 
cloudless sky—brilliant sunshine, bunting, 
flags! 


I.C. [Skeptically] mmmm! 


B. Peanut vendors! Balloons! Apples- 
on-a-stick! 

I.C. [Hungrily) MMMMM! 

B. Teeming millions of gay people! 
Pretty girls! 

I.C. A-a-a-h! I’m beginning to see it 


now! I heard some music. 


[Band music comes up strong] 


B. Of course! 150 pieces in the first band 
alone! Drums! Bugles! Fifes! Saxo- 


phones!  Piccolos! 


[Music blares—Fades quickly] 


I.C. [Wonderingly] Yes, sir—I could al- 
most hear it! Go on—what else? 

B. What else? We’ve not begun yet. 
Why if this parade were laid end to end it 
would reach from Poughkeepsie to Medi- 
cine Hat and eh 

I.C. Well that’s going to call for some 
pretty strenuous imagining, but I’ll do my 
best. What’s going on now? 

B. Hm! Let’s see—what would happen 
next! The schoolboy patrol, of course! 
And here they come—four abreast—a 
fine looking bunch of youngsters too! All 
in yellow slickers, heads up, shoulders 
back—they look grand! 

I.C. [Doubtfully] So they do—so they do— 
er—how many would you say there were? 
B. Oh—about 250,000. 

I.C. Two hundred and fifty thou-——! 
Good heavens! 

B. Here! Where are you going! Come 
back! 

I.C. Well, so I have to imagine 250,000 
schoolboy patrols stopping 68,000 cars! 
B. [Laughing] There’s nothing wrong 
with your imagination! Come on back 
and look at the parade! This is the big- 
gest parade of all time. This is the 
parade of American education—32,500,- 


000 children and adults going past us. 
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you go home tonight you had better 
arrangements for Thanksgiving din- 
ner and you had better take some time off 
to buy Hurrah! 


When 
make 
Christmas presents. 
There’s another band 

I1.C. Thanksgiving dinner and Christmas 
presents! 
B. I mean that when you 
view the 


What do you mean? 

agreed to re- 
parade of American education 
you undertook something. This parade 
of children and adults who are going to 
school will go on night and day 

I.C. Night and day. 

B. Night 

October 1 


and day, four abreast, through 
, through Hallowe’en, through 
{rmuistice Day, 
Day 

[.C. Through Christmas I suppose. 

B. Right, and New Year’s Day. 
And if we’re lucky and all the pupils and 
march at the regular infantry 
rate the last marcher will pass the White 
House on 
I.C. 1935? 
B. Yes. 21, 1935. 


of Americans to school will continue 


through Thanksgiving 


past 
teachers 
January 21. 
Side This parade 
132 
day ~~ 

I.C. What 132 


a spectacle! A parade 


days long. Well, I guess I might as well 
move a bed into the reviewing stand. 
What is the line of march in this parade 


of American education? 


B. Let’s see—after the schoolboy patrols 


yuld come the nursery school children 


und kindergarteners. 

I.C. How long will they be passing? 

b. About 3 days and nights. 

I.C. And then. . 

Bb. And then the elementary-school pupils 
and junior-high kids—that’s the biggest 


contingent—then high school, special 


colleges and universities, adults— 


P 


there are lots of them going to school 


nowadays—and finally the teachers. 
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I.C. Wait a minute! 
Now, 


I’ve been figuring. 
if each pupil were fully 
they would carry 32,500,000 
chalk, which would require 5 
erasers (growing excited) and 
assorted paper airplanes, 
and baseball bats! 

B. All right! All right! 
tion is doing fine. 


equipped, 
pieces of 
million 
42 billion 
licorice sticks, 


Your imagina- 


[Pause] 


ANNOUNCER. Four days have elapsed! 
It is now Sunday, October 14, 7 p.m. 
B. Hello there Mr. Inquiring Citizen, 


You got back just in time. There go the 
last of the kindergarteners—the 5S 
youngsters, and listen to that band from 
Atlanta—that means that the head of the 


san Diego 


| Band] 


elementary-school division of this parade 
is coming down the avenue. Don’t 
have some children or nieces or nephews 


you 


in this parade? 

I.C. Sure—I’m just like any other citizen. 
Every American’s got somebody in the big 
parade of education. I’m watching for 
the Virginia troop. 

B. Here they are! 

io. 7 


the piano—er 


Right 
pardon my 
in front of Lafayette 


see them! over there by 
eyesight—I 
Park! 


mean 


[Music and marching feet] 


ANNOUNCER. Eighteen days have 
and still the 


are marching by. 


elapsed 
elementary-school children 
Wait a minute—there’s 


trouble here! 


[Child crying] 


B. Oh, this is too bad. Even an imaginary 


pupil appears to be able to get herself 


lost. 
LirTLe GIRL. 


Where are you from, little girl? 
[Weeping.] I’m from... 
Public School No. 32, New 
I’m lost! [Weeping.] 

That contingent went 


I’m from 
Orleans, an’ 
B. Good heavens! 
quick—call that 


by 3 days ago. Here, 


policeman! 





I.C. That isn’t a policeman. That’s Mr 


Kimball, our announcer. 


Bb. Oh, your imagination has fallen down 
again. Do try to pretend you're 
I.C. Oh, all right—I’m imagining a po- 


liceman (fading). Officer! Officer! 


[Pause] 


ANNOUNCER. Hallowe’en; 49 days since 
’ e 


The New York City 
children 


the parade started. 


elementary-school started past 
the White House in this march of Ameri- 
can education 4 days ago, and the last 


public school has just gone by! 


[ Pause] 


ANNOUNCER. Two months have passed. 
November 11, 


American 


It is now Armistice Day, 
Week. 


imaginary elementary-school children are 


and Education Our 
still marching by. 

B. This army of education is eight times 
Army the United States 
raised during the World War. And still 


they come—children in the grades 


as large as the 


from 
Oklahoma, from Delaware—from Texas— 
from Indiana, from Florida (fading). 


[Pause] 


ANNOUNCER. Day! The 


grades and 


Thanksgiving 
the 
junior high schools are still marching on. 
B. Three hundred years ago the Pilgrims 
Mr. Higgison, to in- 
struct a handful of young children in 
Plymouth. That first teacher and his 
class have grown into this mighty army 
of 32,500,000 marching by 
in this imaginary parade of 
American education. 


children in elementary 


engaged a teacher, 


[Pause] 


ANNOUNCER. December 
14. Christmas is only 11 
daysaway. Theend of the 
battalion of elementary- 
school youngsters is in sight. 
“It required 90 days and 90 
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nights for them to pass this imaginary 
review stand in front of the White House. 
Mr. Boutwell and the Inquiring Citizen 
are back in the stand, so we will turn the 
microphone over to them. 

1.C. I never realized before, Mr. Boutwell, 
what a tremendous enterprise education 
is in the United States. Are we going to 
see the high-school boys and girls now? 


[Sound of hammering— Banging on pipes} 


B. Yes; here they come around the 
Treasury Building with flags flying. 
I.C. Say, what’s all this noise—all this 


hammering? 

B. Oh, I forgot to tell you. That’s the 
carpenters and plumbers. They’re turn- 
ing this reviewing stand 
heated apartment. This parade of Amer- 
ican education 
yet, so we might as well make ourselves 
comfortable. 


into a steam- 


long time to go 


has a 


[Music] 


I. C. Good idea! That tune’s familiar 
. - + Now, let’s see, that’s 

B. The High School Cadet March written 
by John Philip Sousa. And do you see 
who’s playing at the head of the pro- 
cession? 

I. C. Washington high school cadets! 

B. Right. that 


Central High School] here in Washington. 


Sousa wrote march for 


[ Pause] 


ANNOUNCER. Christmas. A _ big holly 
wreath hangs on the White House door, 
and the Christmas trees at the entrance 
are bright with colored lights. 

school pupils are still marching down the 
Avenue. 


High- 


[Gong—Shouts of Happy New Year!!] 


ANNOUNCER. New Year’s. This imaginary 
night-and-day that 
5 o’clock September 12 is going 
strong, and the high-school students are 
still going by. 

I. C. New Year’s! 


when this parade is over. 


started at 
still 


parade 


I’m going to celebrate 
I didn’t know 
it was going to take all this time when 


and 


I agreed to review it—132 days 
nights. 

B. Well, don’t blame me. We can’t help 
it if Americans and their ch 


to go to school in greater numbers than 


ildren want 


the people of any other nation. Say! 
Here comes the Boston Latin 


1. C. Boston Latin School? 


B. Yes—the first American high school 
founded in 1635, a year before Harvard. 
The Boston Latin school has gone on 


300 years. The high schools are cele- 
brating this year the 300th anniversary 


of American high schools. Hurrah! 


[Music and cheering] 
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Now there 
more than 


B. One high school of 1635. 
are 23,000 high schools with 
5 million pupils. 

{ Pause] 


the last high- 


school pupil has just passed the reviewing 


ANNOUNCER. January 5 


stand. 
B. And 


college students with the Annapolis mid- 


here come the first of a million 


shipmen in the lead. 


| Band Aweigh] 


Anchors 


I.C. And the cadets from West Point 


right behind them, I'll bet. 


RideMhe Book haz} 


and ADVENTURE 


% HOBBYHORSE book shows for boys 
and girls will feature the 1934 Book Week 
program in many schools, public libraries, 
and bookshops, from November 11 to 17. 
There has been a great deal of discussion 
recently of hobbies for adults to fill up 
new leisure hours. ‘Today increasing at- 
tention is being given children’s hobbies. 
Book Week displays this year will show 
the great variety of special interests fol- 
lowed by the 


younger generation of 





hobby riders. Suggestions for organ- 
izing hobbyhorse shows are given in a 
new leaflet available from the National 
Association of Book Publishers office, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Other project suggestions for classroom 
and library observance of Book Week 
included also. Copies of the poster 

the Booktrail’”’ shown in this 
column, will be sent with the booklet, 


price twenty-five cents. This poster, re- 
ir colors, 12 by 18 inches, 
was Paull for the 


National Association of Book Publishers. 


produced in fo 


Grace 


designed by 





ANNOUNCER. Four and a half days for 
college students 


pupils. 


90 days for elementary 


[| Pause ] 


ANNOUNCER. Here we are—the morning 


of January 10—4 months have elapsed 


since this day and night parade of 
American education past the White 
House started. 

I.C. Well I was all ready to go home 
when the colleges finished. Who are 


these people? They look like every day 


citizens—women and men 
B. Right 
ing back to school. 

I.C. Many of them? 


B. There are twice as many as there are 


they are citizens. Adults go- 


students in colleges and universities. 


ANNOUNCER. Eight days have _ passed 
since January 10 when citizens who will 


And 


now we come to the last contingent in the 


go to school this fall started by. 


parade. 
B. The teachers this 
great army of students, the Quartermaster 


who take care of 
Corps who feed the minds of the great 
Army of Education, and there are a mil- 
lion of them, one to approximately every 
32 pupils and students. 


[Pause] 


ANNOUNCER. January 22. One hundred 


have 
The last 


colorful marcher has been lost to sight as 


and thirty-two days and nights 


passed since the parade began. 


the sun goes down behind the Lincoln 


Menx rial. 


The dying notes of the last 


band linger on the evening air and the 
crowd is melting slowly away. 

B. What a parade! The future of the 
country in review! And now Mr. In- 
quiring Citizen you can let your imagina- 


the American 
Education on parade! 
1.C. I'd like to, but now yo i've 


imagination working and I see the 


tion rest on picture of 
got my 
other 
side of the picture. 

B. What do you mean? 

I.C. I see a different sort of 
disorganized, drifting, hopeless. 


a parade, 


There’s 


no bunting here, nor bands. The 
marchers are clothed in_ ignorance, 
poverty, and neglect. These are the 
people who aren’t joining in the big 


Thero 
lies not along the wide sunlit Av 
on dark back streets of lost o; 


parade back to school. ite of these 
enue but 


portunities. 


B. Oh yes—I know about those too. 
There are about five million of them 
children of school age, out of school and 


out of work or too young to work—and the 
greatest parade of all will be when they 
are added to the ranks of those who have 
just passed before us in review 


I.C. And may that day come soon 
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University Administration 


sibliography of College and University 


Buildings, Grounds and Equipment, by 
Henry Lester Smith and Forest Ruby 
Noffsinger. Bloomington, Ind., Bureau 
of Cooperative Research, Indiana Uni- 


1934. 


A lide to the | 


versity, 199 p. 75 cents. 


iterature on college and university 


buildir lassified and annotated. 


Control of Tax-Supported Higher Edu- 


cation in the United States, by David 
Spence Hill. . New York, The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1934. 385 p. Free. 
CONTENTS Educational control a problem of 
ment; instrumentalities controlling State higher 
r development and control of tax-supported 
r education in each one of 48 States; the outlook 


upported higher education 


Maps—Charts—Posters on child health 


American Child Health Association, 50 
West 50th New 
these publications: 


st., 


York, will supply 


Map of Healthland. Poster in black 
and white, 28 x 42 inches. Can be re- 
produced on the sand table. 10 cents. 

Posters—Work and Play. Two wall 
runners; a frieze of little children. Printed 
in green on buff. Size 50 x 9% inches. 


Record. A 


chart for classroom records of height and 


Classroom Growth wall 


weight through the school year. 23%, x 
19 inches 3 cents. 
Weight Chart for the Individual. 3 
cent 
[The Children’s Charter. In two edi- 
tions Size 17 x 19. Printed on white 
paper, in gold, blue, and black. 20 cents. 
O; ory colored stock, printed in 
Chinese red and black. 15 cents. 
Susan QO. FuTTERER 
Electrifying Education 
NUMEROUS requests have come to the 
Off f Education from teachers who 
w what broadcasts are avail- 
se in their schools. Some of 
eachers plan to receive broadcasts 
classrooms and others want their 
t to listen at home, using the 
( istening in about the same way 
( te reading is used in connection 
vork It would be impossible 
Office to supply the desired infor- 


are 600 radio stations 


nee there 


United States. Teachers them- 
secure information on available 
ists suitable to supplement their 
eve as follows 
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1. Write to Mr. Franklin Dunham, 
educational director of the National 
Broadcasting Co., Radio City, New York 
City (or Mr. Arthur Garbett, director of 
Pacific division, National 
Broadcasting Co., San Francisco, Calif.) 
for free copies of Educational Bulletin and 
other 


education, 


information about educational 
broadcasts. 

2. Write to Mr. Frederic Willis, educa- 
tional director, Columbia Broadcasting 
New York City, for 


announcements of educational features to 


System, advance 
be broadcast by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 

3. Write to the 


radio stations whose broadcasts are avail- 


program director of 


able in your neighborhood for advance 
announcements of educational features to 
be broadcast over their stations. 

4. Sample these programs by listening 
and having your students listen. Select 
the suitable to 


supplement your work. 


ones you consider most 


The Federal Office of Education and the 
advisory committee on emergency educa- 
tion programs of the National Council of 
Parent Education have compiled A List of 
Motion-Picture Films for Parent Educa- 
tion. Leaders of parent education groups 
may receive free copies of this 53-page 
mimeographed catalog from the Educa- 
tional Division, Federal Emtergency Re- 
lief Administration, Washington, D.C. 


The California State Department of 
Education has recently published a book- 
let entitled Motion-Picture Appreciation 


in the Elementary School. 


The seventh annual season of the Amer- 
ican School of the Air over a Nation-wide 
the Broadcasting 
System opened Monday, October 22, at 
Teach- 


manuals covering the 7 or 8 series in- 


network of Columbia 
2:30 p.m., eastern standard time. 
ers’ 
cluded may be secured by addressing Miss 
Helen 
of the Air, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, New York, N.Y. 


Johnson, director, American School 


Nearly 100 pages are given to a consid- 
eration of radio and motion pictures in 
Aids to Teaching in the Elementary School— 
the Thirteenth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals of 
the National Education Association. 


Students of broadcasting will be inter- 
ested in reading the broadcasting number 
of The London Times of August 14, 1934. 


Curne M. Koon 


* On the Air 


SINCE April 25 
Education 


the 
sponsored a 


Federal Office of 
15-minute 
radio program each week over a Nation- 
wide hook-up of the National Broadcasting 
Co. Mr. William D. Boutwell, editor of 
ScHoo. Lirs, is in charge of the programs 
broadcast regularly every Wednesday at 


has 


6 o’clock, eastern standard time, from 
Washington, D.C. 

Programs on the following subjects, in 
addition to outstanding education 


of the week, have been broadcast: 


hews 


Going to College Apr. 25 


Elizey Bill for Vocational Education May 2 
National Negro Education Conference May 9 
Linking Learning and Leisure May 16 
Emergency Education Program May 23 
Vitalized Commencements June 6 
Motion Pictures in Education June 13 


June 20 
June 27 


1934 Century of Progress 
Consumer Education 


High Points of the N.E.A. Convention July 4 
Plans for the 1934-35 Emergency Education 

Program July 1! 
New N.R.A. Apprenticeship Plan July 18 
Recent Developments in the Education of 

Young Children July 25 
New Deal in the Social Studies Aug. 1 
Adjustment Service for Personal Counseling. Aug. & 
Electrifying Education Aug. 15 
Is Your Child Ready for School? Aug. 22 
Labor’s Support of Education Aug. 29 
Teaching the Effects of Aicohol Sept. 5 


The Parade of Education 

The Outlook for Education This Year 

Preview of Fashions in Educational 
Programs 


Sept. 12 
Sept. 19 
Radio 


Sept. 26 





* Good References 


COINCIDENT with the 300th anniver- 
sary of high-school education in the United 
States, the Federal Office of Education 
has published a number of vest-pocket 
size biblicgraphies on the subject of Sec- 
Education. Available free to 
those addressing the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 


ondary 


they are as foliows: 


No. 17. Secondary education: Prin- 
ciples and development. 

No. 18. Secondary education: Cur- 
riculum and curriculum- 
making. 

No. 19. Secondary education: The 


extracurriculum. 


No. 20. Secondary education: Super- 
vision of instruction and 
study. 

No. 21. Secondary education: In- 
struction and instructors. 

No. 22. Secondary education: Ad- 
ministration and organiza- 
tion. 

No. 25. Small high schools: Organi- 


zation and administration. 

Small high schools; Curricu- 
lum and personnel prob- 
lems. 
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Outlook For Negro Education 





HERE are 

should be taken into account when- 

ever the problem of furthering the 
advancement of the education of Negroes 
is considered: One is the attitude of the 
public and of school officials. The other 
is the attitude of Negroes themselves. 

By “attitude of the public and school 
officials’? I mean, first, their willingness 
to learn and understand the facts and 
conditions of Negro education and the 
relation of these facts and conditions to 
the life of the Negro and the Nation; and 
second, their disposition to deal fairly and 
justly with the Negro in providing educa- 
tional opportunities in terms of the best 
known and highest 
education and citizenship. 

By “attitude of Negroes themselves’ 
I mean, first, their determination to in- 
form themselves concerning their educa- 
tional status in the 
munity as a whole and in relation to the 
status of the of Negroes in 
other communities; second, their willing- 
ness to use such information intelligently, 
sanely, and courageously in persistently 
pressing their claims for an equal educa- 
tional opportunity; and third, their dis- 
position to make maximum use, in 
cordance with the most 
and practices, of the facilities they now 
have. 

In terms of these tests, the immediate 
outlook for Negro education is 
bright as one would wish. The ultimate 
outlook, however, presents a better pic- 
ture. 

By “outlook for education” we have in 
mind the extent to which we may depend 
upon education as an instrument of per- 
sonal and social betterment. In making 
any forecast, therefore, it is necessary to 
inquire concerning the extent to which 
education has been such an instrument in 
the past and to what extent it has been 
impaired by the ravages of the depression. 


two factors which 


single standards of 


relation to com- 


education 


ac- 


modern theories 


not so 


In normal times 


For the Negro, in normal times, as 
measured by the standard provided others 
in the same sections, this instrument was 
quite inadequate. 

The status of the education of Negroes 


may be compared with the education of 
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* AMBROSE CALIVER, Specialist in Education for 
Negroes, Outlines the Bright and Gloomy Side of the 


Picture, Citing Facts and Statistics 





whites in the same States, as follows:! 
(1) Term, shorter by 1 month or more 


per year, 


(2) Children entering fifth grade, 20 
percent less; 
(3) Total Negro enrollment in high- 


school grades, 11 percent less; 

(4) Children of high-school age in school, 
25 percent less; 

(5) Children living 3 
from school, 13 percent more; 


miles or more 

(6) Children transported to school at 
public expense, 17 percent fewer; 

(7) Money spent for transportation of 
pupils, approximately $175 for whites to 
every $1 for Negroes (ratio of population, 
4 to 1); 

(8) Average annual salaries of Negro 
rural teachers, $478 less; 

(9) Annual expenditure per pupil, $44.31 
for whites and $12.57 for Negroes, 

(10) Average investment for plant and 
equipment for each white pupil, $157; for 
each Negro pupil, $37. 

1“Certain Facts about the Education of Negroes”, 


prepared by the Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior, 1934. 





HE Magna Charta of Negro 
"h souee this | 
article has been printed as an artis- | 
tic poster, 16 by 21 


mentioned in 


inches, on 
suitable for 
board exhibits, or 
framing. A portion of the docu- 
ment is reproduced on the back 
cover of this issue of ScHoou LiFe. 


heavy bond paper, 


bulletin use, 


Single copies may be purchased for | 
10 cents. There is a 25-percent | 
reduction for orders of 100 or more. 
Order direct from the Superintend- | 
ent of Documents, Government | 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
sending check or money order. 











In the emergency 


The following facts are typical of the 
emergency situation: 

(1) Last year, in 485 counties, 58 per- 
cent of the schools which failed to open or 
closed earlier than the normal term were 
colored. 

(2) Negro children thus deprived of 
schooling represented 38 percent of the 
total. 

(3) Forty-nine percent of the schools 
expected to be extended through emer- 
gency funds were colored. (This meant 
fewer schools, longer distances, with less 
transportation.) 

(4) When emergency funds were allot- 
ted to extend school terms, Negro schools 
were aided very slightly for two reasons: 
First, because the school terms could be 
extended only to their normal length as of 
1931-32 (In the case of Negro schools, 
and 5 


closed or 


normal length was 4 
months many 
could be extended only a few weeks); 
second, salaries paid emergency_ 


teachers had to be in accordance with the 


whose 
were already 


these 


prevailing salary scale (which for Negroes 
was the wholly inadequate sum of $18 to 
$25 a month). 

States 


four 


the 
was 


(5) Although illiteracy in 
maintaining separate 
times greater among Negroessthe number 
of emergency teachers employed to teach 
illiterates was approximately the same as 


schools 


for whites. 

(6) Only in a few places have Negro 
relief teachers been employed in the same 
ratio as Negroes bear to the population. 

(7) Of the 71 million dollars spent on 
364 school-building projects by the Public 
Works Administration up to May 1934, 
only 3 million went to Negro schools, and 
only 8 schools were benefited. 

(8) Philanthropic agencies have ma- 
terially reduced the aid formerly given 
Negro schools. 
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been a reduction, and 


Instances a ct mplete abandon- 
ment, of instruction in music, art, physical 
ed ition and health, 
and continuation 
nd supervision. Work in 


and is so 


vocational educa- 


evening schools, 
guidance a 
elds is of so recent origin 
Negro schools that the 


anyepart practically means the loss 


at best in 


From the previously mentioned facts, it 
us that the immediate outlook is 
rv bright; that Negro education is 


to hold tl ec 


painfully and tardily gained, but is slip- 


only failing ground so 


especially in the minimum, material 


essentials. This means that, because of 


se drastically curtailed educational op- 


nities, the Negro will be less well 
prepared for the immediate future, in 
comparison with his white neighbor, than 


e was formerly. 
many 


However, in this picture of so ' 


1iows, some Tavs of light ma be seen. 


Ultimate outlook 


Considering the educational outlook for 
Nes 


roes from the long-range point of view, 
ne is inspired with hope. The following 
facts and events justify such hope: 

1) The sensitizing of the Nation to the 
educational needs and problems of Ne- 
groes by diffusing far and wide facts and 

Negro life. (The Fed- 


Office of Education during the past 4 


wledge about 
vears has sent out approximately 100,000 
eces of literature, forms, and letters on 
Negro education, in addition to that dis- 
seminated by scores of other organizations 
Many of these facts, 
fertile 


tually bear abundant fruit in changed 


and institutions. 


e seeds sown on ground, will 
eve 
tudes and points of view. 

2) Teaching not only the mere me- 

chanies of learning in the emergency adult 
education programs, but also the develop- 
nt of an understanding and appreciation 

f problems in the new social order. 

3) Closer relationship between school 
community, and between youth and 
ts, resulting from the emergency edu- 
ol projects. 
t) Certainty that a reactionary edu- 

cational policy for any portion of our citi- 
must eventually give way before the 
ng liberalism of the South. 


0 Pr yssibility of more progressive ideas 


1 policies in Negro education finding 


idy channels of expression and oppor- 


ties of realization in the intellectual 


ent resulting from the present emer- 
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6) Growth in scientific research in the 


field of Negro education and the increase 
in the number of Negro scholars 

7) Growing willingness on the part of 
colored and white persons to cooperate in 
spirit of sympathy and frankness in work 
ing toward an improvement of Negro 
educatio! 


of Negroes 


to substitute for slavish imitation of others 


8) Tendency on the part 


and adherence to outworn traditions a 


disposition to make education function in 


ns and to adapt it to the indi- 





Dr. Ambrose Caliver 
vidual in making him personally happy 
and socially useful. 

(9) Growing disposition on the part of 
friends of Negro education everywhere to 
appreciate and consider the need of ear- 
marking such equalization funds as may 
be appropriated from whatever sources to 
assure equality of educational opportunity 
for Negroes—this is perhaps the most sig- 
the 
outlook for Negro education. 

(10 the of all the 
latent ideas expressed and implied in the 


nificant single factor in long-range 


Finally, fruition 
preceding discussion, aad the assembling, 
converging, and integrating of all the ac- 
tive and potential forces for the improve- 
ment of Negro education in the National 
Conference on Fundamental Problems in 
the Education of Negroes, considered to 
to 
equalization funds as a factor in the long- 


be second in significance earmarked 
range outlook for Negro education. 

This prediction for the Conference is 
based on its mobilization of the interest 
and resources of the Federal Government; 
the messages of hope and encouragement 
from the President, the First Lady, and 
other Government the 


high officials; 


oration and concentrated 


thought of more than 500 colored and 


white s¢ lars, artists, teachers, adminis 
trat ‘ ool officials, and business, civic 
profess il, religious, and social leaders 
in committee and individual effort on the 


problems of Negro education for a period 


of many weeks; the providing of an- 
opportunity for approximately 1,200 of 
ich persons from 28 States and th 
District of Columbia to meet in confer 


, to exchange ideas, and to offer con 
of the work of 
the formulation and adoption of 
fundamental called 
Vagna Charta of Negro Edu- 
and the distribution of thousands 


ence 


struct ve criticisms com 
mittees: 
a set of principles 
by some the 
cation 
of copies of the document throughout the 
Nation; the 


’ 


issuing of the reports of the 
the follow 
which contemplates the 
the National 
Colored 


ganizations, 


conference; and up program 


cooperation of 
Association of Teachers in 
Schools and other national 


the 
and 


or- 
State teachers’ associa- 
fra- 


ternal, social, and religious organizations 


tions, schools colleges, civic, 
and institutions, and thousands of indi- 
holding regional meetings, in 
the of the 


applying principles 


viduals in 
information 
the 
in making effective its 

The of 
the Conference in furthering the interest 


disseminating 
Conference, in 
formulated, and 
recommendations. effectiveness 
of Negro education will be proportionate 
to the to 


findings, and conclusions shall be intelli- 


extent which its procedures, 


gently used by school people and citizens 


alike ~ 

When such facts and events as pre- 
viously mentioned are considered, the 
ultimate outlook for the education of 


Negroes is very good. However, in order 
to attain the desired goal, every one con- 
cerned must be interested and willing to 
exert all possible effort in remedying the 
defects of the past and in improving the 
The them- 
in determining the 


present situation. Negroes 


selves can do much 


of 


making it 


future their own education and 


an instrument for personal 


and social betterment by developing a 


strategy in attacking and working at the 


problem. White friends in official and 
private life can do more if they will fully 
realize the truth of Mrs. Roosevelt's 
declarations that: “ to deny anys 
part of a population the opportunities of 
more enjoyment of life, for higher 


aspirations is a menace to the Nation as a 
That, “ 
to all children for education 
And that, ‘‘We go 
go to 


whol not giving equal 
opportunity 
was really a menace.”’ 
together down 


ahead or we 


gether 
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The VOCATIONAL 


Summary 
* 


Home Economics - Agriculture 


Rehabilitation 


Trade and Industry 





LEVEN States were represented in 
the conference of teacher trainers, 
supervisors, and directors of voca- 

tional agriculture held at the headquarters 


of the Office of Education September 
19-21, to discuss the problem of the 
out-of-school farm youth. This group 


includes boys on farms who have never 
had an agricultural course, boys who have 
taken all or a part of a course in an agri- 
cultural high school, 
bovs who have removed to the farms from 
city occupations. The object of the con- 
ference was to set up a program which 
will aid these boys in becoming established 
in farming or some related occupation. 
Conclusions of the conference will be made 
available to those interested in them. 


and, in some cases, 


Extramural credit plan 


The University of Illinois, which is the 
designated treacher-training institution 
for trade and industrial education in 
Illinois, has set up a credit svstem for trade 
and industrial teachers, principals, and 
supervisors who take extramural courses. 
Students registered in these extramural 
courses have the status at the University 
of registered students, but are not recorded 
as matriculated students. This means 
that their credits are recorded in the 
University records and their names appear 
in the annual catalog as registered in the 
University. Their credits do not, how- 
ever, apply on a degree unless they matric- 
ulate at the University. 
of the work they have done under Univer- 
sity instruction immediately applies to- 
ward advanced standing. 


In this case all 
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Eighth-grade agriculture 


{n original plan of teaching vocational 
developed in the 
Before a 


agriculture has been 
high school at Picadome, Ky. 
boy is enrolled in the high-school course 
in agriculture he is given a course in pre- 
vocational agriculture in the eighth grade 
of the elementary school, which is housed 
under the same roof. According to the 
report of G. Ivan Barnes, director of voca- 
tional education in Kentucky, “‘the teach- 
ing of prevocational agriculture has been 
a great help in building up a live depart- 
vocational agriculture. The 
ager to get into 
vocational Many of them 
enter vocational agriculture with a farm 


ment of 
eighth-grade boys are 
agriculture. 


practice program already under way.” 


From blocks to barns 


They have some trade and industrial 
classes out in lowa, whose students have 
given a particularly good account of them- 
selves in the last year. Reports from the 
eight cities where unit trade and industrial 
classes are organized show a total of 4,232 
articles turned out by the woodworking 
departments for school use. More than 
3,000 of these were new products and 
1,222 These 


included all types of woodworking pro- 


represented repairs. jobs 


duction and ranged all the way from sets 
of kindergarten blocks to tearing down an 
old barn and erecting a modern garage in 
its place. And while the woodworking 


departments were hanging up a new 


record, the printing shops turned out 


324,956 pieces of printed material, which 
included all types of job printing; and the 
auto and machine shops furnished a total 
of 494 jobs, which included new and repair 
work of all kinds, and a shaping machine 
built by the students themselves. 


Good investment 


That rehabilitation of the 
disabled the 
investment is proved conclusively by the 
records from all of the States cooperating 
in the Nation-wide program carried out 
under the National Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Act. Here is the record in Virginia 
for the 5-year period beginning 1928 and 
ending 1933. In only the initial year of 
the Virginia program, 1928-29, for in- 
did the cost of rehabilitations, 
exceed the total earnings of the 


vocational 


pays a heavy return on 


stance, 

$21,342, 
rehabilitated group in their first year of 
employment, which amounted to $15,304. 
In 1932-33, the cost of rehabilitating 103 
persons was $36,686 as compared with 
their earnings, $57,945, during their first 
year of employment. 


New training problems 


Industrialists who have accepted the 
NRA their 
plants, and are under pressure to develop 
a high degree of efficiency among their 
workers, are in many cases acquiring a 


code for the operation of 


new viewpoint with respect to vocational 
training. Here is an example. A manu- 
facturing company recently reorganized 
and added to its production of barrels 
and kegs the manufacture of toys. This 
necessitated a 35-percent increase in its 
employment roll, including an increase in 
the number of supervisors or foremen. 
Conference with vocational education au- 
thorities developed a realization on the 
part of the plant executives of the need 
for training foremen and instructors, as 
well as workers, who were unfamiliar with 
new jobs created by the reorganization. 
An analysis of the training problems pre- 
sented by the reorganization of the plant 
convinced the management of the advis- 
ability of establishing training programs 
for foremen, for key men to serve as plant 
instructors of green help and to qualify 
workers for their new jobs. This is a 
typical instance of what is taking place 
The fol- 
with has 


throughout industry. method 


lowed in working executives 
been to question them concerning changes 
the effects of 


changes on the industry, and the training 


in employment, these 
problems growing out of the changes, and 
in this way to assist them to analyze their 
personnel problems and to visualize the 
importance of a training program. 
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New homemaking courses 


s 1 ittentl has beet give In 
Vir lur go the past vear to the 
Oo! of |} ne economics classes in 

sin which no home demonstration 
| s maintained by the agricul- 
tension agencies of the State col- 
the United States Department 
ot Agri t 


F.F.A. convention 


Farmers of America—3,000 of 


t ere preparing for their annual 

( in Kansas City, Mo., as this 

of ScnHoou Lire went to press. The 

F.A. convention is a feature of the an- 

( gress of students of vocational 

g ture and is held in connection with 
t America Roval Livestock Show 

he convention and con- 


closed agricultural 


ts from a large number 
States will have been pro 
claimed winners of livestock, 
and meat-judging con- 
tests, the annual F.F.A. pub- 


ntest, and as 


eaking CO 
rs of the F.F.A. Star 

\ ca Farmer awards pre- 
S to outstanding Future 
Ia s from various States. 
Four Future Farmer chapters 
e won the cash awards 

ted each year by the 

( ters competing in this 


contest. Incidentally, 


( iesig 


gnated representatives 


of State Future Farmer asso- 


clat s will have left the 
‘ tion with official F.F.A. 
plaques—winners in the State 
Association event. Bobby 
Jones, national president of 
the F.F.A. during the past 
ir—globe-trotter, adviser to 
Congressmen, competent farm- 
er and executive, and roval good fellow 
generally—will have handed over the chair 
to his suecessor, and plans will already be 
way for another year of F.F.A. 
progress 


Unemployed get chance 


How unemployed or partially employed 


boys ranging in age from 15 to 22 years 
are being taken care of in Detroit voca- 
the il schools is told by E. Lewis Hayes, 
principal of these schools. These boys, 
ma of whom have been attending part- 
time schools, may enter the day classes 
al lay during the school year. New 
| s spend the first half day with the 
St counselor, who allows them to 
' the school shops and then to make 
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i < ce e trade n whicl s i 
take st ( After a trial the il 
c ed the course or are sent Dack 
for readjustment by the counselor. The 
sch program includes a shop class 


he pupil works for half his time 


15 hours a week. Classroom work centers 


around the shop courses and consists of 7 


hours the related subjects of mathe 
matics, mechanical drawing, and tech 
nology The remaining 7 hours are 


nonvocational subjects 


devoted to 


English, social science, auditorium, and 


health education. A pupil may enter a 
class at any time, complete units as 
rapidly as his industry and_ ability 


next 


and be 


diately. 


warrant promoted to the 
All courses of study 
rest of the 


meet the 


course limme 
da\ 


the 


parallel those of 
modified to 


schoois but are 





Upholstery course students, Peckham Vocational School, 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


needs and vocational interests of the 
pupils 


Tune in! 


ScHoou LiFe readers who are not famil- 
the 
Future Farmers of America, will do well 
to form the habit of listening in on it. 
This broadcast is given on the 
Monday of each month during the N.B.C. 
Farm and Home Hour. 


iar with the monthly broadcast of 


second 


It has been on the 
air for almost 3 years. The programs are 
educational, inspirational, and entertain- 
numbers 
sented each week by the United 
Army Band under the direction of Capt. 
William J. 


and skits are staged by 


ing. Several musical are pre- 


States 
Stannard. Dramatizations 
local chapters, 
State associations, and individual mem- 
Farmers of America. 


bers of Future 


all i interviews on timely subjects 
| F.F.A. members and by persons of 
it il reputation in agricultural and 
other fields also are featured 


Metal mining courses 

With 
cious metals, a report from the Colorado 
t of Education to the Office of 


the advent of new prices for pre- 


Departme 


Education shows, there has been a marked 


increase in metal mining in that State 
This, in turn, has accelerated the demand 
for trained workers for that industry 
To meet this demand the department 


of education, through its trade and 


dustrial div Isilon, has devoted consider- 
able 


attention to the promotion and de- 


velopment of metal mining training pro- 
With the 


| vear training centers were put 


grams. beginning of the cur- 
rent scho 

In operation in several urban 
mineralized 
State. ‘“‘As the 


probability of employment in 


communities in 
areas of the 


metal mining is constantly 


rising’, the report of the de- 
partment of education explains, 

training in this industry pre- 
sents one of our greatest pres- 


ent needs.”’ 


New publications 
[Order from the Superintendent 
of Documents, 
Printing Office, 
D.C.) 
Agricultural Evening Schools, 
Revised, Bulletin 89, Agri- 


cultural Series, Price 5 cents 


Gove rnment 


Washington, 


A discussion of methods of organizing 


and conducting schools for adult 


farmers 

Principles in Making the Voca 
tional Course of Study in Agri- 
culture in the High School, 
Revised, Bulletin 98, Agricul- 
tural Series, Price 5 cents. 


4 discussion of the objectives, procedure and cri- 
teria it ed in formulating the vocational agri 
cultural curriculum in the high school 


Analysis of the Management of a Corn- 
Growing Enterprise, Bulletin 101, Agri 
cultural Series, 5 cents. 

An analysis of the managerial jobs encountered in 


growing corn for grain 


Analysis of the Management of a Cotton- 
Growing Enterprise, Bulletin No. 105, 
Agricultural Series, 5 cents. 


An analysi 


growing cotton 


of the managerial jobs encountered in 


France, and 


Trade 


England, 
Bulletin 176, 
Industrial Series, Price 5 cents. 


Apprenticeship in 


Germany, and 


Reports made available through the Department 


of State 


CuHarLes M. ARTHUR 
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Other Countries Tell Us 





HAVE just returned from a 14-weel 
trip, having studied educational sys- 
tems in countries of central and east- 
ern Europe. My main purpose was to 
learn in detail of the 
Czechoslovakia and to 


school 


that 


system of 
country | 
gave about 6 weeks of the time, making 
my headquarters at Prague. A 
aim was to visit the ministries of educa- 
learn of their 
establis! 


second 


tion of several countries, 
organization and 
friendship between them and the United 
States Office of Education, for which I was 


official representative 


work, and 


traveling as an 


To that end I visited Poland, Austria, 

Germany, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Bul- 

garia, Hungary, and France 
Czechoslovakia is extraordinarily rich 


in historical associations and monuments 
of the past. Prague, the capital, has a 
wealth of medieval architecture equaled 
by few other Europe. 
Charles University, the oldest institution 
in Central Europe, founded in 1348, is 
located in Prague. 


countries in 


Vocational education 


While studying the school system in 
Czechoslovakia, I visited many schools of 
various types throughout the country. It 
seems to me that Czechoslovakia is the 
only country in Europe which offers so 
great a variety of special instruction. Of 
the 23,896 Czechoslovak schools, 3,753 are 
special vocational education institutions 
enrolling 218,180 There are 
even schools for Czechoslovak bachelors 

them and 
Every one of the students, some 


students. 


to teach how to cook serve 
meals. 
of them gray-haired, has a small, fully 
equipped kitchen, in prepare 
certain menus ordered by 
Students are qualified to do their own 
cooking at the completion of the course. 
Naturally, all girls, including graduates of 


secondary schools and universities, take 


which to 


the instructor. 


courses in cooking, sewing, and home 
economics. 

Physical culture is highly developed in 
Czechoslovakia. It is intensively and 
systematically cultivated not only it 
schools but in the home. Almost every 
Czechoslovak is a member of some 


gymnastic organization. 
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* SEVERIN K. TUROSIENSKI, Foreign Education 
Specialist, Tells High-Lights of Visit to European Schools 


and Ministries of Education 





During my stay in this country, I was 
able to attend two gymnastic public 
festivals. On April 26 and 27, the Sokol, 
one of the oldest and most powerful 


physical cultural associations with about 


700,000 members, held a_ local 2-day 
festival at Prague. The program was 
extremely interesting. The great army 


of Sokols (about 20,000 men and women) 


dressed in their colorful uniforins, marched 


into the stadium. The mayor of the 
city of Prague bade them all welcome 


and expressed his hope that this festival 
would help to create health, power, and 
carriage throughout Czechoslovakia. 

In the program of mass exercises, the 
movements and side-bowing were 
The whole made the impres- 


arm 
excellent. 
sion of a waving sea, constantly changing 
The 


program also ineluded graceful national 


with innumerable shades of colors. 


damn Cs. 
Sokols arrange a 


Congress 


Every 5 the 
“Slet’’, an all-Sokol 


panied by mass displays which present a 


vears 


accom- 


‘ty 


he 


hi 


Czechoslovakia stresses physical culture education. 





review of the work accomplished during 


preceding vears. The next “Slet’”’ will 


be held in 1936. 
Olympiad 


The Workers’ Gymnastic Federation, 
with a membership of 140,000, is the 
second largest organization. It presented 
the Third Czechoslovak Workers’ Olym- 
piad on July 5 to 8 at Prague. One day 
of the festivals was devoted to children, 
when about 20,000 of them from 6 to 14 
years of age, gave an unusually charming 
and beautiful performance, witnessed by 
more than 80,000 persons. 


On the next day, adolescents of 14 
years and upward, numbering about 


30,000, participated. It was an extraor- 
dinary and most colorful display of the 
results of physical training. In the 
evening a torchlight procession with more 
than 30,000 participants paraded through 
the city of Prague in honor of the memory 


Hus, the heroic Czech leader of 


of Jan 
the Reformation in the Middle Ages. 


a 


Pm 


Its mass exercise displays 


are among the greatest in the world. 
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On the concluding day, July 8, there 
was presented a captivating climax of the 
The 
120,000 and the day’s program 


Olympiad number of spectators 
reat he d 
seemed inexhaustible. It was preceded 
hy a ceremonial procession of about 50,000 
athletes, including delegates from 18 for- 
eign countries, in most colorful groupings. 
The huge arena of the stadium was filled 
men and women in rhythmic mass 
exercises, a rare spectacle. 


The 


on of the enormous inner strength of the 


Olympiad was a great manifesta- 
Czechoslovak democracy and of the un- 


isual moral integrity of the nation. 
Realgymnasium 


At Berlin I visited the Dorotheenstadt- 
sches Realgvmnasium, a secondary school, 
ocated close to the university. Its di- 
rector, Dr. Karl Schmidt, a well-known 
educator, showed me the school. There 
are no numbered classes, each class being 
designated for a special study. There I 
saw the American Room, English Study, 
and Cabinet Frangais. 

The Room is 


good taste. In 


decorated in 
bust of 
George Washington against a background 


American 


one corner is a 


of stars and stripes. The walls are cov- 
ered with pictures portraying American 
history, architecture, landscape, and the 
like. On tables are periodicals from the 
United States. When I entered this room 
I felt at home. 

The 


Francais are decorated with pictures and 


English Study and the Cabinet 


plasters representing the history and liter- 
ature of these countries. 

Every year Dr. Schmidt has been or- 
England, 


ganizing a school journey to 


France, and other foreign countries, in 
order to see the various aspects of the 
other nations without any prejudice, and 
to promote international good will based 
on human ties and relationships. In 
July 1931 he took his pupils of the upper 
visit to 
the 


As the result 


three classes to England on a 


Shakespeare’s town, London, and 
Bishop Stortford College. 
of this journey each member of the Ger- 
man party wrote an essay in English, pub- 


lished by the schoo) under the title ‘‘Gen- 


eral Record of the Second School Journey 
to England in July 1931.” 
The Amerika-Institut Ber- 


lin. This is the central clearing house for 


is also at 


the entire intellectual and cultural inter- 
the 
It looks after the interests of 


change between United States and 


Germany. 
Americans studying in Germany, gives 
them information regarding courses and 


facilities of study, and assists them in 
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their dealings with academic and govern- 


mental authorities Its directors are 


graduates of Harvard University, thor- 


oughly conversant with American college 
life. 
The 


garia, is located at the village of 


Bul- 


Ssimeo 


American College of Sofia, 


novo (about 5 miles from Sofia) in a large 
picturesque estate All buildings are 
modern, class rooms are large and airy, 


the gymnasium and hospital well equip- 
ped. Members of the faculty staff have 


separate houses with large gardens. 


The college is a coeducational boarding 
institution, fully accredited by the Minis- 
try of Public Instruction of Bulgaria. It 
offers a 6-year semi-classical and a 6-year 
maturity 
National 


language of 


scientific course leading to a 
certificate which admits to the 
Sofia. The 


instruction is English with the exception 


University of 


of Bulgarian language and literature, Bul- 


garian history and geography, mathe- 


matics, physics, chemistry, and natural 
history, all taught in Bulgarian. Though 
the college is a coeducational institution, 
the reading room of its library is divided 
into two parts—for girls and for boys. 

palatial building for the Na- 
Sofia 


Its main hall which can 


A new 


tional University of has been 
recently erected. 
accommodate more than a thousand per- 
sons is artistically decorated. All labora- 
tories and library are modern and well 
the 


building in the Balkan countries. 


equipped. It is best university 


‘* Friends of America”’ 


At Bucharest, 
Friends of the United States of America, 


Rumania, the society, 


recently established the American Insti- 
tute of Rumania, which will foster closer 
relations between the United States and 
Rumania through careful study of Ameri- 
Dr. F. 
M. Galdau, professor of the University of 


can education and civilization. 
Bucharest, who is an active member of the 
board of the institute, guided me on my 
visits through the local educational 
institutions. 

I look back on my trip with nothing 
But I also look beyond 


the pleasure and the interest which were 


but satisfaction. 


associated with visiting the ministries of 
education and other educational institu- 
tions of the various European countries. 


I trust that the valuable and interesting 


personal contact with the educational 
authorities abroad will be kept alive 
between them and the United States 


Office of Education. 








Measurement 
Today 


* 


tests 





CAN 


ability as 


new type measure reasoning 


well as simple information? 
This has been answered in the affirmative 
in a series of studies of such examinations 
in college subjects issued by the Univer- 


sitv of Minnesota as a volume with the 
title of Studies in College Examinations. 
A well planned and apparently successful 
effort 
which measured all the objectives of the 
different college subjects concerned. This 
compilation of studies ranks with Ralph 
W. Tyler’s Service Studies in Higher Edu- 
cation and E. 8. Jones’ Study of Compre- 


was made to construct test items 


hensive Examinations as samples of re- 


search and presentation of progressive 


practices in the college examination field. 


The measurement of reading readiness 


or school readiness is one of the latest 
developments in the testing of entering 
first-grade children. The problem of 
accurately measuring the readiness of 


children to read has become more impor- 
tant since the advent of primary curricu- 
lums which allow for considerable varia- 
tion in the time for beginning reading of 


different pupils. These readiness tests 
have been found to have scores which 
have a fairly respectable relationship to 


reading or other 


achievement. 


later achievement in 


first-grade school Such 


recent tests are: 


for Beginners in 
Grover 


Classification Test 
Clarence R. Stone and C. C 
the Webster Publishing Co., St 

Lee-Clark Reading Readiness Test, by J. Murray 
Lee and Willis W. Clark. Published by the Southern 
California School Book Depository, Hollywood, Calif. 

Metropolitan Readiness Tests, by Gertrude H. Hil- 
dreth, Nellie E. Griffiths, and J. 8. Orleans. Pub- 
lished by the World Book Co., Yonkers, N.Y. 

Reading Readiness Test, by M. J. Van Wagenen. 
Published by the Educational Test Bureau, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Reading, by 
Published by 
Louis, Mo 


L. J. 


portant 


O’Rourke has given many im- 
the 
study of English usage in rebuilding the 


results of 5-year national 
English-Usage Curriculum to Insure 
Mastery of The 


volume attempts an answer to the prob- 


Greater Essentials. 


lem of how much English usage should be 


taught in the elementary school. This 
volume is practically indispensable to 
those who are interested in the recon- 


struction of the English curriculum. 


Davip SEGEL 
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Consumer Education Aids 





ONSU MER education is important 
to all of us, and it will continue 


to be important because every 
person from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, no 
matter what his vocation may be, is a 
consumer. 

When consumer into 
the limelight, the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation decided to learn what the Govern- 
ment in Washington is already doing in 


education came 


the way of consumer education. Inquiries 
were dispatched to many Federal depart- 
ments, and replies to these and subsequent 
inquiries brought forth the information 
briefly compiled for ScHoo.t Lire. This 
article continues Education 
Aids’”’ published in the September issue 
of Scuoou Lire. 


‘*Consumer 


Bureau of Home Economics 


The Bureau of Home 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture is a research agency which serves 
first of all the women who do the buying 
28 million this 
Its function is to apply scien- 
vital everyday 


Economics of 


for some households in 
country. 
tific knowledge to such 
problems as food, health, clothing, hous- 
ing, household equipment and furnishings, 
management of the family the 
purchase and_ best household 
materials, and the maintenance of good 
living standards. 

Subjects of special study by the Bureau 
of Home Economics include such as these: 
Family food budgets and adequate diets; 
low-cost emergency diets; children’s diets; 
the chemical composition of foods and 
their nutritive values; food sources of min- 
erals and vitamins; best and best 
methods of preparing the common foods, 
especially vegetables, eggs, and meats; 
methods of home canning; quality guides 
in buying household fabrics; grades of 
cotton and wool fibers in relation to du- 
rability of the fabric into which they are 
woven; home laundry methods; how to re- 
move stains from clothing and other fab- 
rics; stiffening qualities of different kinds 
of starch; self-help clothing for children; 
clothing made from used materials; meth- 
ods of increasing efficiency; 
kitchen planning; the 
family income; standards of living. 


income, 


uses of 


uses 


household 
management of 
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* WHAT the Federal Government Offers Teachers on 


Consumer Education—Compiled by Florence Fallgatter, 


Home Economics Specialist. 





The 
leaflets and in 
these subjects, all of which are available 
through the Bureau itself or the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
Film strips and lantern slides showing the 


sureau has published bulletins or 


some instances charts on 


effects of diet on growth; designs for chil- 
dren’s clothing; cooking methods, canning 
methods, and various other subjects, can 
be obtained at nominal cost. Traveling 
exhibits of children’s clothing models can 
be borrowed for the cost of shipment. A 
complete list of publications may be had 
upon request to the Bureau. Following 
are a few which are of special interest to 
the consumer: 

1. Low- 
tity ss 


ost food publications: Free in limited quan- 


Family's food at low cost. 

Emergency food relief and child health 

Getting the most for your food money. 

Family food budgets for the use of relief agencies. 
How to spend your food money 


2. Farmers’ Bulletins: 


1219F. Floors and floor coverings. 5 cents. 
1236F. Corn and its uses as food. 5 cents. 
1449F. Selection of cotton fabrics. 5 cents. 
1450F. Home baking. 5 cents. 
1553F. Planning and recording family expendi- 
tures. 5 cents. 
3. Leaflets 


17L. Cooking beef according tothe cut. 5 cents. 
103L. Quality guides in buying sheets and pil- 
lowcases. 5 cents. 

4. Miscellaneous Circulars: 
49M. A guide to good meals for the junior home- 
maker. 5 cents. 
113M. Adequate diets for families with limited 
incomes. 5 cents 


Circulars: 296C. Diets at four levels of nutritive 


content and cost 5 cents. 


Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics 
The services rendered by this Bureau 
are of chief value in assisting consumers 
in making their buying plans. They 
include 
Marketing news and inspection services. 
These services are rendered primarily to 
the farmers and the trade, but their benefits 


reach through to consumers. They keep 


many inferior articles off the market; they 
prevent the payment of freight and other 
marketing charges on produce that cannot 
be sold, which payments tend to increase 
the price throughout the markets; they 
help to bring about improvement in meth- 
ods of harvesting, packing, and marketing, 
thus giving housekeepers a better product 
for the same money. 

If the consumer will keep in mind that 
the prices quoted in these services are 
wholesale prices she can, with some study, 
learn to interpret them roughly in terms 
of the prices she should pay. 
outlook 
Bureau 


Each winter 


agricultural 


Annual 
the 
look report, covering the coming year, 


reports. 
issues an out- 
with some comparisons with past years. 


covers all important farm 


It indicates what the supply, 


This report 
products. 
demand, quality, and other market con- 
ditions for each commodity are likely to 
be. This yearly statement gives useful 
long-range indications to housekeepers. 
Standardization of farm products. The 
list of standards formulated by the Bureau 
that 
(which 


of Agricultural Economics are of 
direct 


few compared with the total number of 


interest to consumers are 


standards so formulated) divides into 
two groups. The includes 
those that can be readily the 


individual housekeeper under certain con- 


first group 


used by 
ditions, because of the device or certifi- 
cate, or other visual indication of grade. 
The group that 
are so marked on some wholesale markets 


second includes those 


and thus can be used by the cafeteria 
manager or other consumer who buys in 
quantity on those markets. 

Other studies have indirect consumer in- 
terest. Among studies that are made for 
farmers or the trade, the results of which 
can be are the 
studies and publications regarding best 
methods of harvest-preparing and pack- 
ing farm market. Such 


bulletins are available for many perish- 


used by consumers, 


products for 
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ibles. Housekeepers can glean many 


tsfromthem. Other publications and 


ters describe and illustrate the whole- 


sale and retail cuts of meats. Earlier 
yarcel-post studies were made with the 
consumer as well as the farmer in mind. 


e bulletin mentioned in the reading list 


s useful to any parcel-post consumer. 


Publications available 


Annual Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
Econon Reviews market news, inspec- 
ser es, tandardization, and other work of 
ri umers 
D.A. Miscellaneous Publication 182: Agri- 
Outlook for 1934 
U.S.D.A. Circular 8: National Standards for Farm 
E 
$.D.A. Circular 300: Commercial Cuts of Meats. 
S.D.A. Leaflet 67: Beef Grading and Stamping 
Ser f Tells consumers how to use the service.) 
S.D.A. Mimeographed statement by Bureau of 
\ iltural Economies: The Consumer and the 
ition of Farm Products. (Tells the con- 


w to use the standardization services that are 


| use to them.) 


3.D.A. mimeographed statement by Bureau 
f Agricultural Economics: Check List of Standards 
Formulated by Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


ns references to all the many publications In 
specifications for these different standards can 


8. U.S.D.A. Development of Federal Standards for 

Certification of Farm Products; address by Nils 

4. O nimeographed (Has section on need for 
f r work on consumer standards.) 


t of Agricultural Economics Reports and Serv- 
f the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (mimeo- 
U.S.D.A. Miscellaneous Publication 175: Cotton 
Consumer Packages for Farm Products. 
U.S.D.A. Bulletin 1551: Marketing 
Farm Products by Parcel Post. (Considers the con- 
’ end as well as the farmers’.) 
U.S.D.A. Facts About Eggs of Value to House- 
wive mimeographed). 


Farmers’ 


Food and Drug Administration 


The Food and Drug Administration, 
organized on July 1, 1927, was created by 
the 


the Secretary of Agriculture, for the specific 


Congress, upon recommendation of 
purpose of administering a group of acts 
forced by the Department of Agricul- 
Lure 


e 
that are designed primarily to pro- 
mote purity and truthful labeling in cer- 
tain commodities essential to the public 

alth and to the economic welfare of the 
Nation. * * * Both the form of the 
organization and the policy that guides 
its activities are designed to promote 
intensified regulatory operations to bring 
to consumers the maximum protection pro- 

led by 


nimum disturbance to legitimate com- 


the acts of Congress with the 


ierce. 
{ new pure food and drug bill which has 
been introduced in Congress by Senator 
Copeland as 8S. 2800 is of prime concern 


to the consumer. It preserves the worthy 
the 


important 


and 
features. 


features of 
eral 
These are (1 


act 
additional 


present covers 


the inclusion of cosmetics 
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intended for 


prohibition of false 


devices 


curative purposes, (2 


and mechanical 


advertising of cos- 


drugs, and 
of defi- 


for ds, 


metics, and (3) the requirement 


nitely informative labels. 


Publications available 


1. Mimeographed copies of radio talks and other 
aterials concerning the pending bill may 
Drug Administration 
Publication No. 48, the Food and 
tration, briefly outlines the organization 


informative m 
be secured from the Food and 
2. Miscellaneous 
Drug Adminis 

of this Adm 
enforcement of the Pure Food and 


inistration as well as its activities in the 
Drug Act 


Administration for 


and the 


five other laws charged to the 


enforcement Copies may be obtained from the Gov- 


g Office 





ernment Pri 10 cents 








Schools Report 


* 





reaching the 
Mr. W. SBS. 


news of 


FROM numerous reports 
Federal Office of Education, 
Deffenbaugh 


usefulness. 


presents special 
For 
of them, 
Editor. 


further information on 


any consult the source men- 


tioned 


The Kansas City (Mo. 
Bulletin, Vol. VI, No. 3, 
mestic Animals 
Mankind.” 


of the bulletin is to present information 


School Service 
Do- 
Helpers of 


is entitled ‘ 
Friends and 
The purpose of this number 
which will enable the pupils of the Kansas 
City schools to acquire some knbwledge 
of the domestic animals common to that 
locality. 

A blank entitled ‘‘ Record of Individual 
Growth’”’ has been supplied to the ele- 


mentary schools of San Francisco, Calif., 


for use by kindergarten teachers. Such 
teachers are directed to make use of the 
blank this term.—San Francisco Public 


Schools Bulletin, August 20, 1934. 


The “Kansas Teacher” for September 
1934 is devoted almost entirely to what is 
known as the “Kansas Social Studies Unit 
Program’’, including history, civics, geog- 
raphy, science, and hygiene for the ele- 


mentary grades. The program was pre- 
pared by the Kansas State Department 


of Education. 


The assignment of the staff of 28 
teachers of speech improvement in New 
York City covered 204 schools, approxi- 
mately one third of the total number of 
elementary and junior high schools. In 
such schools, 25,257 pupils were enrolled 
Of such 
cor- 


in speech clinics during the vear. 


number, 8,502 were discharged as 
rected; and definite improvement was re- 
13,983 other cases. The fact 
25,000 pupils in 204 schools needed 


work 


corded in 
that 


clinical in speech would indicate 


ools not visited by the speech 
staff 50,000 


handicapped pupils in need of speech cor- 


improvement there are 


rection Thirt j-fifth Annual Re port of the 
Ss iperintende nt of Schools, Cr I of Vy Ww 
York, 1932-38. p. 98, 


An educational 
by the board of 


maintained 


education of St 


museum is 
Louis, 
Mo., to assemble visual aids and supple- 
books and to 


among the St. Louis publie schools 


mentary circulate them 


Two 
used as school build- 


buildings, originally 


ings, now house the educational museum 


and its manv activities. 


One of these activities is the traveling 
library which provides books to supple- 
the textbook 


Instead of plac- 


ment and amplify regular 


material in the schools. 
ing a few sets of supplementary books in 
each elementary school, the board of edu- 
cation maintains this traveling library of 
100,000 books. Public 


School Me S8é nge & Si. Louis Public Schools, 


approximately 


Febr tary 20, 1934. 

\ committee composed of West Vir- 
ginia educators is engaged in a study of 
the high-school curriculum. The pur- 


pose of the committee is (1) to consider 


certain fundamental principles govern- 
ing a revision of the West Virginia pro- 
gram of studies; (2) on the basis of such 
principles to decide what courses of study 
shall be . 
and (3 

shall be 


the various courses. 


constants and what variables; 
on the same basis to advise what 
the content and organization of 
West Virginia School 


Yournal, Se ptember 1934, p. 20. 


During the vear the high-school prin- 
cipals in the State of New York in coep- 
the 
schools, presented definite recommenda- 
the 
the high-school curriculum whereby the 


eration with superintendents — of 


tions relative to reorganization of 
requirements for high-school graduation 
might be readjusted 
flexible. 


received the 


and made much 


more These recommendations 
full approval of the com- 
education unani- 


mously approved by the board of regents 


missioner of and were 
at the March meeting. 

The program 
follows: (1) The include 


English, social studies, and health; (2) a 


< 


may be summarized as 


constants to 


3-year sequence in one of the following 
fields: Social 


matics, foreign language, music, drawing, 


studies, science, mathe- 


commercial subjects, or arts and crafts 


including practical and industrial arts; 
3) a 2-vear sequence in some field other 
than that of the 3-year sequence; (4) the 
balance of the curriculum to be offered 
University of the State 


Bulletin to the 


as free electives. 
of New York, 
April 16, 1934. 


Schools, 


W. 8S. Derrensaucnu 
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New Government 


Aids 


For Teachers 


* 


ORDER FREE PUBLICATIONS and other free aids listed 
from agencies issuing them. Request only cost publi- 
cations from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D.C., inclosing remittance [check or money order] 


at time of ordering 
RADIO BROADCASTS 
Consumer Problems in Recovery 


Every Friday at 3:45 
standard time, over the N.B.C. national 


eastern 


p.m., 


network. Dr. Frederick C. Howe, con- 
sumers’ counsel of the A.A.A., and an 
officer of the General Federation of 


Women’s Clubs give a 15-minute dialogue 
on major problems confronting consumers 
and what done to them. 
(See illustration.) Your N.B.C. 
station can inform you when this program 
is broadcast in your city. 


can be solve 


local 


Education in the News 
Every Wednesday at 6 eastern 


standard time, over station WMAL and 


p.m., 


associated N.B.C. stations. 
Farm and Home Hour 


Every day, 12:30 to 1:30 p.m., eastern 


standard time, over station WMAL. 
Network includes all sections except the 
west coast. Second Monday in each 


month devoted exclusively to the Future 


Farmers of Ameriea, by courtesy of N.B.C. 
The Home Demonstration Radio Hour 

First Wednesday of every month from 
12:30 to 1:30 p.m., eastern standard time. 
A new monthly radio program of the Ex- 


tension Service of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, cooperatil g 
with the State extension services, the 


National Broadeasting Co., and the radio 
service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, featuring topics of interest 
to farm women, extensio: 


workers, and 


others interested in home economics 


subjects. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Enactment of a Law. 12 p. (Senate 


Document No. 155.) Free. 

History of the legislative proceedings of Congress in 
connection with the passage of a Senate bill from its 
introduction through the various parliamentary stages 
until its enactment into law 

The following illustrated publications 
are available at 5 cents per copy from the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D.C.: 

American City Series. —Buenos Aires— 
Metropolis of the Southern Hemisphere, 
No. 1-A: Paulo—The of the 
coffee land, No. 3—B. 


American Nation Series. 


Sao heart 


Chile, No. 4. 


Price Lists: Insular Possessions—Guam, 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Samoa, Virgin 
—Naturali- 


zation, Citizenship, and Aliens, No. 67. 


Islands, No. 32; Immigration 


(Government Printing Office.) Free. 


Guidebook of the Western United States, 
Part F Pacific Lines, New 
Orleans to Los Angeles. 1933. 304 p. 
(Geological Survey 


Southern 


illus., folding maps. 
Bulletin 845.) $1, paper cover. 
Detailed 
mental rel 


information on character, history, environ- 
ations and geology of principal cities and 
surrounding territory in Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and California through which the 
Southern Pacific 


Texas, 


Railroad passes. (History; Geogra- 


phy; Creology 


Economics.) 


Topographic Map of the island of Maui, 
5,000 feet to the 


10 inches. (Geological Survey.) 


Hawaii. Scale: inch. 
Size: 54 by 
Price 50 cents. 


Shows motor roads, trails, railroad, wharves, bridges, 


streams ditches, lakes and ponds, marshes, 


Sand, et 





LANTERN SLIDES 


The Forest Service has prepared colored 
lecture outlines to 


the 


lantern slides with 


accompany them on following sub- 


jects: 


Conservation of the forest 

Forestry in the United States 

Work of the Forest Service 

National forest playgrounds 

Agriculture and forestry 

Botany and forestry 

Manual training and forestry 

Nature study and forestry 

Tree windbreaks 

Keeping livestock out of the woods 
in the North Central States 

Farm woodlands 

Geography and forestry 

Life of a tree 

Farm forestry in the South 


Collections loaned for periods of a week 
or more. A set of slides packed for ship- 


ment weighs about 12 pounds. Loaned 
on condition that the borrower agrees to 
pay transportation charges and be re- 
sponsible for the material while it is in 
his possession. 

Slides from the general collection, with- 
out a syllabus, are loaned upon the same 
This col- 


forest 


conditions as the special sets. 
the 
growth in the United States, most phases 


lection shows characteristic 
of forest work, industries dependent upon 
the forest, administration and use of the 


national forests, and related subjects. 
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